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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Rev.  Benjamin  W.  Dwight  and  lady,  formerly  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  who  have  each  had  a  large 
experience  in  tea  chin  ST,  propose  to  take  in  September  next  a  dozen  youDg  ladies  under  their  direct  and 
earnest  educational  care  at  their  home  in  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  V.  lie  is  known  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  as  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  pages    Clinton  his  communication  by  rail  with  all  parts  of  the  land. 
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GENEALOGICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE 
LATE    JAMES    W.  GERARD. 


BY   JAMES   W.    GERARD,    JR.,   ESQ. 


The  decease  of  James  W.  Gerard,  on  the  7th  of  February  last  (1874), 
at  bis  residence  in  the  city  of  New  York,  seemed,  from  the  comments  of 
the  press  and  the  proceedings  of  official  bodies,  to  have  been  a  subject  of 
almost  public  concern.  The  church  where  the  funeral  services  were  held 
was  crowded  with  those  of  all  conditions — from  the  little  child  of  the 
common  schools  to  the  public  dignitary,  who  came  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  one  whose  life,  although  that  of  a  private  citizen,  without  official 
position  or  notable  event,  claimed  the  regard  of  good  men,  and  in  whose 
departure  the  community  felt  a  loss.  This  general  testimony  of  respect  to 
an  upright  life  has  its  general  significance  as  well  as  its  immediate  appli- 
cation. Where  simple  integrity  in  the  long  career  of  a  citizen  is  honored 
as  peculiar,  there  is  a  commentary  on  the  public  life. 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  beheld  the  decrease  of  much  of  that 
ancient  rectitude  in  the  marts  of  trade  that  gave  mutual  confidence  and 
made  honor  a  basis  of  dealing.  The  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  also 
witnessed  widespread  corruption  in  political  as  in  business  life,  and  seen 
upstart  wealth  and  shameless  crime  seize  power  and  place  in  defiance  of 
law  and  right.  Breaches  of  trust  have  been  almost  the  rule  among  those 
who  have  been  the  recipients  of  honorable  place  and  public  confidence. 
Bribery,  robbery,  and  even  murder,  have  stalked  unchecked  through  the 
land. 

Healthier  in  a  moral,  and  purer  in  a  social,  sense  is  the  tone  of  that 
community  where  villany  is  a  matter  of  exceptional  surprise  rather  than  a 
blameless  life  a  matter  of  laudation. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Gerard  were  of  French  extraction,  the  records 
of  the  family  showing  that  the  earlier  members  of  it  came  to  Scotland  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  fleeing  from  the  persecutions  in  France  after  the 
impolitic  act  which  particularly  disgraced  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. — the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  portrait  of 
one  of  these  ancestors,  one  Count  Gerard,  is  still  preserved  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  family  of  the  Youngs,  formerly  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  the 
maiden  name  of  the  present  Mrs.  Agnes  Young,  of  Edinburgh,  having 
been  Gerard.  Her  brother,  a  Mr.  James  Gerard,  is  still  living  at  Edin- 
burgh.    Mrs.  Young,  a  lady  now  advanced  in  life,  was  an  intimate  friend 
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o\  Mrs. Grant,  of  Laggan  (although,  of  course,  the  latter  was  much 

the  senior),  whose  letters  with  reference  to  our  provincial  history,  when 
a  member  of  the  Schuyler  family,  are  well  known  in  historical  and  literary 
annals. 

William  Gerard,  the  father  of  James  W.  Gerard,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land. His  parents  were  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Gerard,  who,  in  1774,  re- 
sided at  "  Mill  of  Camoussie,"  near  Banff,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Scot- 
land. From  letters  now  in  possession  of  the  family  it  appears  that  in 
1774  Mr.  William  Gerard  was  a  resident  of  Gibraltar,  but  previous  to  1780 
came  to  this  country  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1781  he 
married  Miss  Christina  Glass,  an  attractive  lady  of  but  sixteen  years,  who 
was  also  a  native  of  Scotland.  Her  family  were  from  Sutherlandshire. 
Her  father  was  Mr.  John  Glass,  of  Tain.  Her  mother's  family  were  from 
Ross-shire,  being  of  the  family  of  Munroes.  Rev.  Thomas  Munroe  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Golspie.  He  married  his  cousin,  Christina  Munroe. 
of  Ross-shire.  She  was  a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Hector  Munroe,  formerlv 
Governor  of  the  East  Indies.  Christina  Munroe,  their  daughter,  married 
her  cousin,  Alexander  McKay.  Ann  McKay,  their  daughter,  married 
Mr.  John  Glass,  of  Tain,  the  father  of  the  above-named  Christina  Glass. 
Their  last  residence  when  in  Scotland  was  in  the  parish  of  Creech. 

Miss  Ann  McKay  (Mrs.  Glass)  was  a  favorite  niece  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Munroe,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  educated 
her  in  the  medical  profession,  with  a  view  of  enabling  her  to  take  care  of 
her  own  family  on  coming  to  this  country.  Her  husband,  Mr.  John 
Glass,  died,  leaving  her  with  a  family  of  five  children,  viz. : 

1.  Laugh/an,  who  went  to  sea,  and  was  never  heard  from. 

2.  Alexander  Sutherland,  who  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  the  old  New 
York  merchants  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  "  Hoffman  &  Glass,"  and  subsequently 
"  A.  S.  Glass  &  Geralds,"  established  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander S.  Glass  went  to  the  West  Indies  for  his  health,  and  died  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  William  Heyleger  at  St.  Croix,  on  the  13th  of  February,  182S.  His  remains 
were  brought  to  this  city,  and  placed  in  the  family  vault  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Wall  Street.     He  was  never  married. 

3.  Ann  Sutherland  Glass,  died  Sept.  3,  1S4S,  unmarried. 

4.  Eliza  B.  Glass,  who  died  about  1S52,  unmarried. 

5.  Christina,  married  William  Gerard,  died  Aug.  7,  1S32,  leaving  seven  chil- 
dren, three  sons  and  four  daughters,  among  whom  was  James  IV.  Gerard,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch. 

The  other  children  of  William  and  Christina  Gerard  were  : 

1.  Ann,  born  in  1782,  married  Andrew  Hosie,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
He  went  to  St.  Croix  for  his  health,  and  died  there.  He  left  a  widow  and  one 
child,  Eliza  B.,  who  married  Schuyler  Livingston,  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Livingston 
died,  leaving  four  children  :  Henry  Barclay,  Eliza  B.,  wife  of  William  B.  Parsons, 
George  Barclay,  and  Schuyler.  Mrs.  Hosie  is  still  living,  the  only  one  left  of  that 
generation.     She  is  past  90  years  of  age. 

2.  Christina,  who  married  Dr.  Jeremiah  Fisher.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army, 
and  was  killed,  during  the  war  of  1S12,  on  board  the  sloop-of-war  Teazer,  which  was 
blown  up  by  gunpowder  while  lying  in  New  York  Harbor.  He  left  his  widow 
and  three  children.     The  widow  died  in  1S63. 

3.  Eliza,  who  married  James  Archer,  both  of  whom  are  deceased,  leaving  thru 
children,  all  since  deceased. 

4.  William,  the  eldest  son,  married  Sarah  McDonald,  daughter  of  Nehemiah 
S.  Bates,  of  Bedford.  Westchester  Co.  He  died  Oct.,  1S6S,  leaving  her  a  widow 
with  four  children.  The  children  now  living  are  Francis  McDonald,  Schuyler,  and 
Sarah  McD.,  wife  of  George  Wood. 
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5.  Robert,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Robinson.  The)' ate 
both  deceased,  leaving  three  children,  two  of  whom  are  living. 

7.  Caroline  Matilda,  who  married,  first,  William  Glover,  a  native  of  St.  Thomas, 
W.  I.,  and  subsequently  James  Smith,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  this  city,  who  died 
Aug.  22,  1S46,  leaving  his  widow,  but  no  children.     Mrs.  Smith  died  in  1873. 

Mrs.  Glass,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Christina  Gerard,  came  to  this  country 
(hiring  the  troublous  period  anterior  to  the  Revolution  with  her  family 
of  young  children.  They  lived  at  one  time  in  Nova  Scotia  timing  the 
war.  She  afterwards  married  Alexander  McLean,  who  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  British  army.  He  died  at  Fredericksburg,  in  this  State,  on  the  5th 
day  of  January,  1780,  leaving  one  son  : 

Ilurh  Monroe  McLean,  who  became  an  eminent  physician  of  this  city,  and  was 
a  contemporary  and  intimate  associate  with  Drs.  Hosack,  Francis,  Mott,  Cheese- 
man,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  profession.     He  died  Aug.  13,  1846,  unmarried. 

Mrs.  McLean  (formerly  Mrs.  Glass)  was  highly  beloved  and  respected 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  not  only  regarded  by 
her  family  with  that  veneration  and  respect  which  people  of  Scotch 
descent  bestow  upon  the  elder  members  of  their  clan  or  family,  but  with 
the  appreciation  due  to  a  mind  of  superior  order  and  a  character  of  the 
highest  moral  and  religious  worth.  Her  portrait,  still  in  possession  of  the 
family,  exemplifies  these  traits. 

Few  of  the  old  New  York  denizens  will  fail  to  recollect  the  two  old 
maiden  ladies,  the  Misses  Glass  (Ann  S.  and  Eliza  B.)  above  mentioned, 
who,  with  their  half-brother,  Dr.  Hugh  McLean,  lived  together,  first  in 
Beekman,  near  William  Street,  and  later  at  No.  4  Warren  Street,  before 
the  latter  became  a  business  street.  Their  house  was  a  continued  scene 
of  cheerful  hospitality  and  social  converse;  and  the  active  benevolence, 
strength  of  character,  and  fine,  genial  old  Scotch  tone  of  Miss  Ann,  the 
elder,  made  her  a  special  subject  of  interest  and  regard. 

When  Mr.  Gerard  was  a  youth,  Fulton  was  busy  in  making  his  ex- 
perimental trips,  until,  in  1807,  his  boat,  the  Clermont  (yclept  "  Fulton's 
Folly")  triumphantly  made  her  trip  to  Albany  in  thirty-two  hours,  and 
set  at  rest  the  doubts  of  his  opponents.  Soon  after  the  first  steam  ferry- 
boats were  established,  and  the  York  and  the  Jersey  made  regular  trips 
between  the  foot  of  Cortlandt  Street  and  Paulus  Hook.  About  this  time 
the  city  contained  a  population  of  less  than  So, 000. 

The  city  was  then  divided  politically  in  distinct  party  lines  between 
Federalists  and  Democrats.  The  Federalists  met  at  Mechanic's  Hall, 
then  the  corner  of  Broadway  ami  Robinson  Street,  and  the  Democrats  at 
Martling's  Hall,  then  opposite  the  Park.  About  this  time,  under  appre- 
hension of  future  trouble  with  England,  the  General  Government  erected 
forts  and  batteries  at  the  Narrows,  on  Governor's,  Bedlow's,  and  Ellis' 
Islands  and  at  Castle  Garden;  Fort  Gansevoort,  at  the  foot  of  Hubert 
Street,  on  the  North  River,  was  also  constructed. 

At  this  time  the  public-school  system,  since  the  glory  of  our  city, 
and  a  system  in  which  Mr.  Gerard  subsequently  took  a  deep  interest,  had 
not  been  established.  The  first  steps  towards  it,  however,  had  been 
taken  by  private  benevolence,  and  was  known  as  the  "  Free  School 
Society,"  founded  in  1805,  of  which  DeWitt  Clinton  was  the  first  president. 
This  society  established  several  schools  around  the  city,  and  at  times 
was  allowed  the  use  of  the  city  buildings.     The  Public  School  Society 
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(its  subsequent  name)  continued  its  work  of  usefulness  until  the  school 
law  of  1842  was  passed,  which  placed  the  control  of  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  city  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Gerard  received  his  early  education  at  private  schools,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia  College,  of  this  city,  in  181 1.  William  Harris  was  then 
president.  Among  the  familiar  names  who  were  college  students  gradu- 
ating at  the  same  time  are  those  of  Gregory  T.  Bedell  (the  elder),  John 
Campbell,  George  Douglass,  Charles  G.  Ferris,  Dr.  David  Fraser, 
IVm.  H.  Harrison,  Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston,  Thomas  W.  Ludlow, 
John  R.  Rhinelander,  and  John  B.  Stevenson. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Gerard  left  college  there  was  a  period  of  great  political 
excitement.  The  community  was  agitated  on  the  question  of  the  im- 
pending difficulties  with  England,  which  finally  culminated  in  the  war  of 
1S12,  and  the  youth  of  New  York  patriotically  enrolled  themselves  for 
national  defence.  The  militia  of  the  city  were  put  under  the  general 
command  of  Major-General  Ebenezer  Stevens,  as  a  part  of  the  detached 
militia  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  The  late  James  G.  King  was 
an  assistant  adjutant-general  under  General  Stevens.  Robert  Bogardus 
and  Cadwallader  D.  Colden  had  each  a  regiment  entrusted  to  them 
under  a  United  States  commission. 

A  troop  of  hussars,  called  the  "  New  York  Hussars,"  was  raised,  of 
which  John  A.  King,  Robert  Dickey,  Jr.,  Isaac  U.  Coles,  C.  Schermer- 
hom,  Jr.,  Herman  Le  Roy,  Jr.,  Fred.  Sheldon,  Robert  Ray,  Nicholas  Low, 
Robert  Troup,  W.  Edgar,  James  Boyd,  John  and  William  Craig,  and 
other  young  men  of  spirit  of  the  day,  were  members.  The  "  Iron  Greys" 
was  another  city  company  of  militia  enrolled  at  this  time  for  patriotic 
service.  Of  this  company  Mr.  Gerard  was  a  member.  Samuel  Swartout 
was  captain,  and,  among  other  members,  the  names  of  Philip  Rhine- 
lander  and  Lindley  M.  Hoffman  are  remembered. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  often  heard  Mr.  Gerard  recount  his 
feelings  and  thewailings  of  his  family,  particularly  of  his  good  old  maiden 
aunts,  the  Misses  Glass,  who  then  lived  in  Beekman,  near  William  Street, 
as  he  departed  almost  a  stripling  to  his  first  scene  of  military  duty.  The 
old  ladies  had  loaded  him  down  with  good  things,  and  stuffed  his 
knapsack  with  a  variety  of  comforts  and  medicines,  and  compelled  him  to 
carry  bed-clothing  and  other  impedimenta  not  recognized  in  military  life, 
most  of  which  had  to  be  discarded  when  he  arrived  on  the  tented  field, 
and  he  had  to  content  himself  with  bare  boards  and  a  blanket. 

The  city  was  alive  with  the  movements  of  these  various  regiments 
enrolled  for  patriotic  service,  and  occasional  rumors  of  invasion  kept  the 
spirits  of  the  citizen  volunteers  in  continual  activity.  Their  valor,  how- 
ever, was  never  tested,  and  their  campaigns  were  confined  to  the  daily 
drill  and  an  occasional  grand  parade  and  "ball"  to  the  ladies,  an  en- 
campment in  tents  at  Harlem,  and  the  erection  of  earthworks  in  that 
vicinity  and  at  Brooklyn. 

In  those  days  Nassau,  Pine,  and  Wall  Streets  contained  the  residences 
of  many  of  the  prominent  people  of  the  city.  Pearl  Street,  from  Hanover 
Square  to  John  Street,  was  the  abode  of  wealth  and  fashion.  On  Wall 
Street  we  find  living  about  this  time  the  families  of  Thomas  Buchanan, 
Thomas  Pearsall,  Charles  McEvers,  Francis  B.  Winthrop,  Charles  Wilkes, 
and  Samuel  Jones.  Greenwich  Street,  too,  was  then  a  beautiful  street,  its 
sides  shaded  with  horse-chestnut  trees,  and  full  of  fine  residences.     Here 
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lived  then,  or  shortly  after,  the  families  of  Callenders,  Kings,  Bells,  Ayman  . 
Rowlands,  Schermerhorns,  Rogers,  and  others  of  standing. 

On  Broad  Street  were  Dr.  George  Anthon,  father  of  the  three  learned 
professional  gentlemen  since  deceased;  also  Frederick  de  Peyster  and 
John  and  Philip  Hone,  John  Post,  and  others.  On  State  Street  were 
Bayards,  Nelsons,  Mortons,  Coles,  and  Ogdens.  On  Whitehall  were  the 
families  of  Dubois  and  Gouverneur,  and  others  of  ancient  name. 

On  Broadway  were  families  of  Van  Horn,  Clarkson,  Lawrence,  Edgar, 
Macomb,  Livingston,  Lenox,  Douglas,  Ray,  Post,  Slidell,  Suydam,  Aspin- 
vvall,  Clarkson,  Le  Roy,  Bleecker,  Clinton,  and  King. 

Mr.  Gerard,  on  taking  his  degree  at  Columbia  College,  entered  the 
office  of  George  Griffin,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  then,  and  for 
many  years  afterward,  considered  as  the  leader  and  intellectual  giant  of 
the  New  York  bar.  Among  the  prominent  lawyers  of  the  period  whose 
eloquence  then,  or  a  little  earlier,  Mr.  Gerard  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
at  the  courts,  the  following  names  may  be  mentioned :  John  Wells,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  accomplished  lawyers  ever  known  in  this  State, 
Peter  A.  Jay,  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  father  of  the  late  Ogden  Hoffman. 
General  Robert  Bogardus,  Samuel  Cowdrey,  Martin  S.  Wilkins,  William 
Sampson,  William  M.  Price,  David  B.  Ogden,  Caleb  S.  Riggs,  the  great 
Chancery  lawyer,  Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  William  Slosson,  father  of  the 
late  judge,  John  Anthon,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  the  Irish  patriot  and 
orator,  who  had  emigrated  to  this  country  after  the  disasters  in  his  own. 
and  of  whom  Mr.  Gerard  remarked,  when  reviewing  the  members  of  the 
bar  of  his  early  day,  as  follows  : 

"After  having  heard  Iris  efforts  before  courts  and  juries,  and  having  heard 
eloquent  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  senate,  in  the  pulpit,  and  at  the 
bar,  I  long  since  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  most  splendid  orator  I 
ever  heard.  I  never  knew  the  man  who  could  approach  him.  He  was  the  lion 
rampant  of  his  profession.  Whether  the  cause  was  small  or  great,  whether  it  in- 
volved the  life  of  his  client,  his  character,  or  merely  his  property,  that  same  tremen- 
dous zeal,  that  same  effort  of  his  herculean  frame,  that  same  splendid,  powerful 
voice  (although  strong  of  his  native  brogue)  which  gave  utterance  to  his  powerful 
thoughts,  clothed  in  elegant  diction,  were  all  called  in  action  to  sustain  the  cause 
of  his  client.  .  .  .  After  a  long  and  brilliant  career,  he  died  in  the  court-room  in  the 
City  Hall  with  his  harness  on." 

On  entering  the  study  of  the  law — a  profession  which  he  embraced  with 
ardor,  having  a  natural  taste  for  its  struggles,  its  labors,  and  its  exciting 
action — Mr.  Gerard  saw  that  proficiency  in  public  speaking  was  a  neces- 
sity for  success  in  the  sphere  of  life  he  had  selected.  Accordingly  he  and 
a  few  of  the  legal  aspirants  of  the  day,  among  whom  were  Hiram 
Ketchum,  Thomas  Fessenden,  Ogden  Hoffman,  and  Hugh  Maxwell, 
formed  themselves  into  an  association  called  the  "  Forum,"  whose  object 
was  to  gain  for  themselves  facility  in  public  speaking  through  public  de- 
bates. These  were  held  in  one  of  the  largest  rooms  in  the  City  Hotel, 
then  the  great  hotel  of  the  city,  at  the  coiner  of  Broadway  and  Cedar 
Street.  The  first  people  of  the  city  went  to  hear  these  debates;  and 
often,  when  some  specially  exciting  subject  of  public  interest  was  to  be 
discussed,  the  old  Park  Theatre,  usually  crowded,  would  on  such  occasions 
be  comparatively  deserted.  The  City  Hotel  has  now  passed  away  with 
other  city  landmarks  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  and  none  of  the 
active  participants  in  those  early  scenes  of  the  rostrum  are  now  living. 
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In  1S16  Mr.  Gerard  took  his  master's  degree  at  Columbia  College, 
and  about  that  time  was  admitted  to  the  full  practice  of  his  profession. 

He  was  married  on  the  3d  October,  1820,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Increase  Sumner  and  Elizabeth  [Hyslop)  Sumner^  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  family  of  Increase  Sumner  in  this  country  dates  back  to  William 
Sumner,  who  was  settled  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  as  the  annals  of  that  town 
show,  almost  in  Puritan  times.  He  was  a  freeman  of  the  town  prior  to 
1637,  and  was  a  selectman  of  the  town  and  a  deputy  to  the  General 
Court  or  Legislature  of  the  colony.  The  family  originally  came  from 
Bicester,  in  Oxfordshire,  England,  although  other  branches  of  the  family — 
as,  for  example,  John  Bird  Sumner,  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Charles  Richard,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester — belonged  to  Warwickshire. 

Increase  Sumner,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Gerard,  was  successively  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  died 
i:i  1799,  leaving,  besides  his  daughter  Eliza,  two  elder  children  :  1,  Me- 
helable  Hyslop,  who  married  the  late  Benjamin  Welles,  of  Boston,  and,  2, 
the  late  General  William  Hyslop  Sumner,  which  latter  was  aid-decamp 
to  Governor  Strong,  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  sub- 
sequently held  various  public  offices  in  his  native  State.  William  Hyslop 
Sumner  died  in  1863  at  the  age  of  S3,  his  third  and  last  wife  having  been 
Mary  D.  Kemble,  daughter  of  the  old  New  York  merchant,  Robert  Truit 
Kemble,  well  known  to  New  Yorkers  of  the  first  part  of  this  century. 

After  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Gerard,  in  1S20,  he  tcok  a  residence  in 
Broadway,  No.  27,  nearly  opposite  the  Bowling  Green.  Around  this 
quarter  of  the  town  was  centred  a  great  part  of  the  culture  and  wealth 
of  its  residents.  Next  below  Mr.  Gerard,  on  Broadway,  lived  the  family 
of  Col.  Thorne  and  Mr.  Jauncey,  and  a  little  north  was  the  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Madame  Brugiere,  at  whose  weekly  receptions  were  to  be  seen 
most  of  the  musical  and  artistic  cclcbritcs  of  the  day,  including  the  great 
singer,  Malibran,  who  had  married  and  become  domiciled  here. 

The  "social"  city,  and,  in  fact,  but  little  of  the  actual  city,  then  ex- 
tended beyond  Pearl  and  Leonard  Streets,  with  the  exception  of  a  few- 
suburban  residences.  In  those  days  everybody,  as  it  may  be  expressed, 
knew  each  other. — that  is  to  say,  the  people  of  refinement  and  culture 
lived  on  terms  of  social  intimacy  and  sympathy  seldom  maintained  in 
larger  communities.  Then  the  thirst  for  gain  was  not  the  exhausting  ele- 
ment that  in  latter  limes  seems  to  have  absorbed  other  social  features, 
and  wealth,  by  itself,  was  then  no  passport  to  either  social  or  civic  distinc- 
tion. 

Intelligence,  culture,  good  breeding,  and  an  honorable  name  were  then 
recognized  as  social  requirements.  They  gave  tone  to  private  intercourse, 
and  were  the  passports  to  public  honor. 

Among  the  favorite  places  of  resort  in  those  times  was  the  old  ^  Park 
Theatre."  It  was  then  called  "  The  Theatre"  as  there  was  then  no  other 
place  of  amusement  of  that  character  in  the  town.  The  original  building, 
which  took  the  place  of  the  old  John  Street  Theatre,  had  been  erected  in 
1798,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1820.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1821,  and 
remained  until  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  1S4.9.  At  the  Park  Theatre  was 
gathered  not  only  the  dilettanti  in  music  and  art  of  the  town,  but  those 
prominent  in  social  and  political  life.  It  was  the  theatre  of  the  United 
States,  and  gave  the  tone  and  lead  to  dramatic  art  throughout  the  Union. 
Nearly  all  of  the  eminent  actors    and   singers   of  Europe    crossed    the 
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Atlantic  for  fresh  honors  here,  prominent  among  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Garcia  operatic  troupe,  the  finest,  probably,  ever  heard  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  and  few  audiences  were  more  discriminating  than  that 
nightly  gathered  in  the  Park  Theatre. 

Mr.  Gerard  was  a  frequent  attendant,  having  a  great  taste  for  art  in  all 
its  forms,  and  being  a  particular  devotee  and  patron  of  music.  In  a  picture 
by  an  amateur,  John  Searle,  himself  a  frequenter  of  this  old  Thespian 
temple,  which  picture  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Bayard  family  in 
this  city,  are  grouped  many  of  the  habitues  of  the  Park  Theatre  when  it 
was  in  its  prime,  about  the  year  1823.  Charles  Mathews  (the  elder)  and 
Miss  Johnson  are  represented  on  the  stage,  while  in  the  pit  and  boxes 
around,  portrayed  so  as  to  be  easily  recognized,  are  prominent  people  of 
New  York  social  life  and  many  of  the  cclebtitcs  of  the  day.  Among  them, 
seated  in  a  front  seat  to  the  left,  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Gerard,  in  high 
starched  white  cravat,  but  looking  as  jaunty  and  jovial  as  he  continued  to 
do  all  through  his  long  life,  in  spite  of  the  inroads  of  time.  In  this  picture 
there  are  also  well-defined  portraits  of  such  old  New  York  worthies,  then 
full  of  lusty  life,  as  Duncan  P.  Campbell,  Nicholas  Rutgers,  Jacob  H.  Le 
Roy,  Robert  De  Peyster,  and  William  Bayard.  There  also  are  the  burly 
brothers,  William  H.  and  Hugh  Maxwell,  and  James  Seaton,  and  Thomas 
and  Gouverneur  S.  Bibby.  There,  also,  is  Mr.  James  Watson,  then  living 
in  State  Street,  after  whom  Mr.  Gerard  was  named.  Medicine  is  also 
represented  in  the  persons  of  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  Dr.  David  Hosack,  and 
Dr.  McLean,  the  last  of  whom  was  the  half-uncle  of  Mr.  Gerard  before 
referred  to.  There  is  also  represented  the  celebrated  savant,  called  the 
Nestor  of  American  science,  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  with  his  wife;  and 
also  Dr.  John  Neilson.  There  is  also  Charraud,  the  master  of  the  dance, 
who  flourished  even  in  those  days;  and  Swift,  and  Walter  Livingston,  and 
the  two  Le  Roys,  and  Edward  and  Hamilton  Wilkes,  Robert  Watts, 
James  K.  Paulding,  Thomas  W.  Moore,  James  Allport,  Henry  Carev, 
Mordecai  M.  Noah,  and  other  names  well  known  to  old  New  Yorkers. 
Among  the  ladies  are  to  be  seen  Mrs.  Judge  Samuel  Jones,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Talbot,  Mrs.  Robert  Lennox,  Mrs.  Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  Mrs.  Major 
Fairly,  Miss  Ogden,  Mrs.  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  other  social  leaders  of 
the  day.  A  copy  of  this  interesting  picture  may  be  seen  in  the  rooms  of 
the  New  York  Society  Library. 

It  will  not  be  possible  in  a  sketch  of  this  character  to  particularly  re- 
view the  professional  career  of  Mr.  Gerard.  The  profession  of  the  law- 
was  one  that  he  had  adopted  from  an  ardent  love  for  it.  From  early 
youth  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  courts  and  listening  with 
interest  to  the  eloquence  that  at  that  period  characterized  forensic  discus- 
sion. The  law  was  then  regarded,  not  a  mere  business,  but  an  elevated  and 
noble  calling,  requiring  high  qualities  of  intellect  and  a  thorough  educa- 
tion. The  barristers  of  that  day  were  men  of  culture  and  honor;  they 
were  the  leaders  of  local  thought  at  a  time  when  literature  was  limited, 
and  when  an  American  author  was  almost  unknown. 

He  who  is  curious  to  peruse  the  reports  of  trials  in  Caine's  and  John- 
son's cases,  and  even  in  the  proceedings  of  our  local  mayor's  court, 
will  see  that  trials  or  law  discussion  in  those  days  were  matters  of  long 
debate  and  contention,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  orator  and  the  embel- 
lishments of  rhetoric  were  of  as  much  consideration  as  was  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law.     In  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  Mr.  Gerard 
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was  engaged  for  over  forty-five  years  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he  became 
successful  and  prominent.  He  brought  to  it  an  industry,  a  zeal,  and  a 
perseverance  which  in  any  department  of  life  will  generally  bring  success. 
Besides,  in  him  there  was  a  decided  gift  or  talent  as  an  advocate,  due. 
probably,  to  features  of  character  which  induced  accord  and  sympathy 
from  others.  To  him  his  avocations  were  not  a  labor.  He  took  pleasure 
in  his  profession,  as  giving  an  insight  into,  and  bringing  him  in  contact 
with,  human  nature  in  all  its  phases,  as  giving  scope  to  ambition  and  op- 
portunity for  the  exercise  of  his  powers  among  men.  His  nature  was 
always  an  active  one,  and  his  industry,  when  great  effort  was  called  for, 
was  untiring.  Labor,  however  great,  was  to  him  never  oppressive,  and 
was  relieved  by  an  elasticity  of  spirit  that  never  left  him  throughout  his 
long  life,  and  which  could  turn  from  grave  to  gay  with  a  happy  adaptation 
that  made  him  through  life  a  desired  companion  both  by  old  and 
young.  His  success  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  was  due  as 
much  to  a  genial  and  sympathetic  nature  as  to  intellectual  power  or  study. 
A  vitality  and  warmth  of  manner,  and  a  power  of  throwing  himself  into 
sympathetic  relation  with  judge  and  juryman,  won  many  a  professional 
success  where  mere  reasoning  and  elaborate  intellectual  effort  might  have 
failed.  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  Esq.,  recently  remarked  of  him  in  an  address  at 
a  memorial  meeting  of  the  bar  as  follows : 

"  It  was  always  true  of  him  that  he  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  tinge  with 
the  traits  of  his  own  genial  and  brilliant  mind.  No  case  in  which  he  was  an  advo- 
cate and  served  his  clients  successfully  but  gained  some  of  its  prosperity  from  the 
genial  character  and  bright  humor  of  the  advocate." 

A  brightness  and  quickness  of  manner,  an  elasticity  of  temperament 
that  was  never  depressed  or  discomfited,  a  geniality  and  humor  that  kept 
interest  alive  when  others  would  have  fatigued,  great  readiness  in  retort 
and  presence  of  mind,  a  delivery  at  times  solemn,  articulated  with  serious- 
ness, at  others  bright,  cheerful,  and  voluble,  embellished  with  rhetorical 
illustration  and  gleams  of  a  ready  and  sparkling  wit,  thrown  in  by  a 
mind  that  made  nature  and  science  tributary  to  its  requirements — these 
were  the  principal  features  of  Mr.  Gerard's  professional  oratory,  and 
which  gave  him,  particularly  as  a  jury  lawyer,  peculiar  success.  His 
style  was  somewhat  an  ad  captandum  one,  his  attack  not  one  of  slow  ap- 
proaches through  logical  reasoning,  but  the  dash  and  sparkle  and  vigor  of 
the  soldier  who  loves  the  fray,  and  who,  conscious  that  his  cause  is  just, 
and  feeling  that  he  would  succeed,  leaps  barriers  that  should  be  beaten 
down,  and  claims  victory  even  when  uncertain  as  a  prize,  struggling  in  the 
arms  of  her  conqueror. 

The  following  short  anecdotes  may  illustrate  the  genial  manner  which 
Mr.  Gerard  brought  into  his  causes,  and  the  ready  wit  which  was  never 
failing : 

On  one  occasion  he  was  cross-examining  a  party  who  had  previously  been  on 
very  intimate  terms  with  his  client,  but  were  then  estranged  and  hostile.  The  wit- 
ness had  evinced  his  inimical  feelings  to  such  an  extent  in  giving  his  testimony 
that  he  thought  it  best  to  make  an  explanation. 

"My  relations  with  the  plaintiff,"  said  the  witness,  "were  once  of  the  closest 
character  ;  we  were,  in  fact,  like  brothers  :  but  now — " 

"  But  now  you  are  brothers  in  law,"  interrupted  Mr.  Gerard,  finishing  the  sen- 
tence before  the  witness  could  go  further. 

On  another  occasion   Mr.  Gerard,  never  at  a  loss  before  a  jury,  made  capital 
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even  out  of  a  mere  writ  of  capias,  under  which  his  client  had  been  taken  in  an  ac- 
tion for  false  imprisonment. 

"  See,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  Mr.  Gerard,  "'  To  the  people  of  the  State  ol 
New  York.'  There,  gentlemen,  only  see  that.  'To  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York.'  It  was  not  enough  that  the  defendant  himself  was  pursuing  my 
client,  but  he  must  set  the  whole  State  to  hunt  him  down." 

Mr.  Gerard  was  trying  an  action  involving  a  right  of  way  which  his  client 
claimed  through  the  lands  of  the  defendant.  The  late  James  T.  Brady  was  coun- 
sel for  the  latter.  Mr.  Gerard  was  explaining  to  the  jury,  upon  diagrams,  where 
his  client  had  a  right  to  go. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  interrupted  Mr.  Brady,  "  that  the  plaintiff  has  a  right 
to  go  in  that  direction  ? " 

"Certainly  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Gerard. 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Brady  impulsively,  "you  might  as  well  say  I  have  a  right  to 
come  into  your  house  as  often  as  I  please." 

"  So  you  have,  my  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Gerard.  "  Won't  you  come  and 
dine  with  me  to-morrow?  " 

Mr.  Gerard's  professional  character  was  such  as  to  ensure  him  respect 
not  only  among  his  clients,  but  among  men.  His  practice  was  to  discou- 
rage litigation,  and  to  advocate  reconciliation  and  compromise,  and  a 
favorite  boast  of  his  was  that  he  had  settled  fifty  cases  where  he  had  tried 
one.  It  may  be  remarked  of  him,  also,  that  he  never  sought  or  put  him- 
self in  the  way  of  "  business,"  and  whatever  professional  employment 
came  to  him  came  unasked  and  unsought.  He  was,  in  fact,  as  he  often 
said  of  himself,  a  "miserable  business  man."  His  services  were  given 
freely  to  those  in  need  or  trouble,  and  many  of  the  most  active  and  pro- 
longed contests  of  his  professional  career  were  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
weak  and  oppressed,  where  little  or  no  return  was  expected.  The  claims 
of  charity  always  found  in  him  a  ready  response,  and  the  geniality  and 
sympathy  of  his  nature  often  made  him  the  prey  of  the  hypocrite. 

Mr.  Gerard's  nature  had  in  it  a  large  philanthropic  element,  which  was 
practically  developed  in  early  manhood,  and  which  characterized  his  life. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  he  became  a  member  of  the  "  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Pauperism  ";  and,  observing  the  ill  effects  of  the  incarce- 
ration of  youthful  delinquents  with  those  older  and  hardened  in  crime,  he 
strongly  advocated  the  separation  of  such  offenders,  with  a  view  to  the 
reformation  of  youth. 

In  February,  1823,  he  presented  to  the  above  Society,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  City  Hotel,  a  report  written  by  himself  on  the  subject.  The 
report  and  proceedings  are  set  out  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  the  1 2th, 
13th,  and  14th  February,  1823.  This  report  was  concurred  in  by  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  and  was  printed  and  extensively  circu- 
lated, and,  public  attention  being  attracted  to  the  subject,  on  the  12th 
June,  1S23,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Society  on  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a  "  House  of  Refuge,"  and  Mr.  Gerard,  together  with  John 
Griscom,  Isaac  Collins,  Cornelius  Dubois,  Hiram  Ketchum,  and  Ed.  Lord, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  report.  This  report  was  drawn 
and  read  by  Dr.  Griscom  at  a  meeting  at  the  City  Hotel,  on  the  19th 
December,  1S23.  At  this  meeting  the  speakers  advocating  the  new 
charity  were  Dr.,  subsequently  Bishop,  Wainwright,  Joseph  H.  Simpson, 
Hiram  Ketchum,  Professor  McVickar,  Mr.  Gerard,  Hugh  Maxwell,  and 
others.  The  meeting  is  reported  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  Decem- 
ber 24,  1823,  and  in  that  paper,  of  the  25th  February,  1S24,  is  an  address 
by  the  new  Society  to  the  public,  calling  for  aid  in  its  support.     On  the 
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29th   March,  1824,  the  Society  was  incorporated   by  the   Legislature  of 
this  State. 

The  first  House  of  Refuge  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Madison  Square,  where  was  the  junction  of  the  Bloomingdale  and  the 
old  Boston  Post  Road.  This  locality  had  been  originally  a  Potters' 
Field,  and  in  1806  had  been  ceded  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
an  arsenal.  After  the  incorporation  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Reformation 
of  Juvenile  Delinquents,"  however,  a  House  of  Refuge  was  erected  on 
the  grounds,  which  was  opened  January  1,  1825,  with  nine  inmates. 
Many  readers  of  this  magazine  will  remember  the  structure,  consisting  of 
two  dark  stone  buildings,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  and 
thirty-eight  in  breadth,  enclosed  within  high  stone  walls,  and  the  grounds 
made  attractive  by  trees  and  shrubbery.  This  establishment  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1838,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  Madison  Square, 
which  now  adorns  that  vicinity,  was  projected. 

Mr.  Gerard  also,  in  many  instances,  provided  funds  for  the  education 
and  support  of  artists  and  other  persons  destitute  of  the  requisite  means 
to  provide  for  themselves  proper  instruction.  These  instances  are  unknown 
beyond  his  own  circle.  His  interest  in  the  Working-women's  Associa- 
tion and  other  public  charities  was  of  an  active  character,  bestowing  upon 
them  time  and  attention  as  well  as  pecuniary  assistance. 

Mr.  Gerard  also,  with  an  eye  to  the  improvement  and  benefit  of  his 
native  city,  was  the  first  to  advocate  a  "  uniformed  police."  His  visits  to 
Europe  had  demonstrated  to  him  how  much  more  efficacious  was  a  body 
properly  attired  and  accoutred  than  the  heterogeneous-looking  individuals 
that  were  then  the  city  guardians,  looking  like  Falstaff's  army  in  their 
diverse  and  tattered  attire,  and  without  that  esprit  de  corps  or  mutual 
respect  which  was  necessary  for  their  efficiency.  By  letters  to  the  press, 
and  by  advocacy  of  the  proposed  change  before  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners and  other  officials,  he  finally  so  impressed  the  importance  of  the 
change  upon  the  community  that  the  uniformed  system  was  formally 
adopted,  and  has  been  followed  in  every  city  and  large  town  in  the 
Union,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  public. 

Alter  a  long,  arduous,  and  successful  professional  career,  Mr.  Gerard 
wisely  determined  to  relinquish  active  practice  of  his  profession,  and  to 
relieve  the  mind  from  the  continued  strain  and  anxiety  incidental  to  a 
professional  career. 

A  banquet  was  given  him  on  August  1,  1S69,  at  Delmonico's,  by  the 
members  of  the  bar  of  his  native  city,  in  token  of  their  regard  for  him 
and  regret  at  his  retirement.  This  banquet  was  attended  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  judiciary  and  bar  of  the  city  to  the  number  of  three  or 
four  hundred. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  Mr.  Gerard's  life  he  devoted  most  of  his 
active  moments  to  the  cause  of  public  education.  The  public-school 
system  of  New  York  State  found  in  him  a  zealous  officer  and  an  earnest 
advocate.  Successively  school  trustee  and  inspector,  he  not  only  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  these  offices  with  fidelity,  but  in  lectures,  teachings, 
and  social  communion  with  the  little  people  in  his  school-district  and 
elsewhere  entertained,  instructed,  and  benefited  them,  giving  them  the 
teachings  of  his  experience,  reading,  and  travel,  and  making  each  child 
feel  for  him  a  personal  friendship. 

He   was   a  strong  Union   man,   in   the  full  sense  of  the   word,  and 
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although  110  politician,  and  always  refusing  political  office,  when  called 
upon  on  public  occasions,  would  always  freely  and  boldly  express  his 
sentiments.  He  took  prominent  part  in  the  campaigns  which  elected 
Harrison  and  Taylor,  in  opposition  to  the  extreme  war  policy  of  Cass. 

At  the  great  Castle  Garden  Union  meeting  he  was  one  of  the  lead 
speakers,  as  also  at  the  great  Tabernacle  meeting   to  protest  against  the 
repeal  of  the  "  Missouri  Compromise." 

In  October,  1S60,  he  delivereu  an  address  at  the  great  mass-meeting 
at  the  Cooper  Institute  to  protest  against  the  radical  and  subversive 
tendencies  of  certain  politicians  of  the  day  which  were  supposed  to  tend 
to  produce  (as  they  did)  a  civil  war.  At  the  convention  in  Baltimore, 
just  previous  to  the  late  civil  war,  he  also  denounced  extreme  measures, 
and  advocated  a  rational  and  peaceful  settlement  of  existing  difficulties. 

The  last  public  speech  he  made  was  in  186S  at  the  Cooper  Institute, 
when  he  denounced,  in  a  forcible  and  energetic  address,  the  attempt  at 
impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
instigated,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be,  from  mere  party  motives. 

For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Gerard  had  been  in  somewhat 
failing  health.  On  the  71I1  of  February  last  he  passed  from  the  scenes  of 
life.  He  died  in  the  city  where  he  had  lived  for  over  eighty  years,  and 
with  whose  history  for  the  last  fifty  years  he  has  been  much  identified. 
Though  not  a  man  of  public  life,  he  left  a  name  honored  and  respected  by 
the  community.  To  the  church  where  the  ceremonies  of  his  interment 
were  held  pressed  crowds  of  his  fellow-citizens,  both  the  humble  in 
life  ami  those  distinguished  in  literary,  educational,  official,  and  social 
spheres. 

Among  all  present,  however,  none  were  more  sincere  in  their  mourning 
than  the  little  school-children  deputed  from  the  various  schools  of  which 
Mr.  Gerard  was  inspector  to  represent  those  who  had  long  known  and 
loved  him  as  their  counsellor  and  friend. 


COLONEL  PHILIP  VAN  CORTLANDT  AND  THE  NEW 
YORK  CONTINENTALS. 


BY    MRS.    HELEN    L.    EECK    PARlMELEE. 


[The  following  paper  was  read  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  New  York  Genea- 
logical and  liiographical  Society  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  of  Croton. 
the  only  sister  of  its  accomplished  authoress,  the  late  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Beck  Parmelee,  and  is  pub- 
lished with  her  assent.  These  two  ladies  were  the  daughters  of  the  late  Dr.  Theodric  Romeyn 
Heck,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  great  standard  work  on  "  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Albany  Medical  College,  head  of  the  Albany  Academy,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Regents  of  the  Universi'y  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Parmelee  was  the  younger,  and  a  few  years  after  her  sister's  marriage  to  Col.  Pierre 
Van  Cortlandt,  of  Croton,  became  the  second  wile  of  the  Hon.  William  Parmelee,  for  many  years 
Countv  Judge  of  Albany  County,  and  Recorder  and  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Albany.  The  paper 
is  chiefly  drawn  from  the  private  papers  and  diary  of  Philip  Van  Cortlandt  himself,  who  was 
the  unde  of  her  sister's  husband,  and  is,  therefore,  as  authentic  as  it  is  interesting. 

Both  Judge  and  Mrs.  Parmelee  died  several  years  ago,  and  the  paper  has  ever  since  remain- 
ed in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Van  Cortlandt.  E.  F.  de  L.} 

The  traveller  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  in  crossing  the  long 
bridge  which  spans  the  Croton  River  just  before  its  junction  witli  the 
Hudson,  may  see  fronting  the  bay  formed  at  its  mouth  a  long,  low,  brown 
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building,  with  a  high  piazza  and  dormer   windows,  half  hidden  by  old 
trees  ami  shrubbery. 

This  picturesque  dwelling  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  this  country, 
having  been  built  as  partly  a  fort  and  partly  a  manor-house  in  the  times 
when  the  whole  country  about  it  was  inhabited  by  the  native  tribes ; 
and  the  port-holes  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  heavy  stone  walls  which 
were  used  as  a  defence  against  their  attacks. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  province  of  the  New  Netherland 
was  Olotif  Stevensen  Van  Cortlandt,  burgomaster  of  the  city  of  New 
Amsterdam,  whose  name  we  find  as  one  of  the  signers  of  the  remon- 
strance transmitted  to  Holland  complaining  of  Kieft  and  Stuyvesant, 
and  who  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  who  met  the  English  depu- 
ties to  treat  for  the  surrender  of  the  colony. 

His  son,  the  Hon.  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt,  Mayor  of  New  York  in 
1677,  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  Indians  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Croton  River,  and  in  1697  received 
a  grant  from  William  the  Third,  converting  his  large  possessions  into  a 
manor  containing  83,000  acres,  and  extending  ten  miles  along  the 
Hudson  and  twenty  eastwardly  to  the  borders  of  Connecticut.  These 
letters  patent  invested  the  grantee  with  all  the  privileges  of  lord  of  the 
manor,  giving  the  right  of  sending  a  member  to  the  Provincial  Assembly, 
and  reserving  to  the  crown  a  yearly  rent  of  forty  shillings,  "  to  be  paid 
on  the  feast  day  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  lieu 
and  stead  of  all  other  rents  and  services,  dues,  duties,  and  demands 
whatsoever  for  the  afore-recited  tracts  and  parcels  of  land  and  meadow, 
lordship,  and  manor  of  Cortlandt  and  premises."  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt 
lived  only  three  years  after  having  obtained  his  patent,  and  at  his  death 
he  bequeathed  Verplanck's  Point  to  his  eldest  son,  John,  and  the  rest  of 
the  manor  to  be  divided  amongst  his  eleven  surviving  children,  of  whom 
Philip,  the  third,  and,  by  the  decease  of  his  elder  brothers,  John  and 
Oliver,  without  male  heirs,  eventually  the  head  of  the  family,  received 
the  lands  at  Croton  River,  and  on  his  death,  in  1746,  bequeathed  them  to 
his  fifth  son  Pierre  (afterwards  the  first  Lieut.-Gov.  of  the  State  of  New 
York),  who  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Livingston,  and  with  his 
wife  and  child,  Philip,  who  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  en  the  1st 
of  September,  1749,  removed  to  the  manor-house. 

Pierre's  numerous  children,  with  the  exception  of  the  eldest,  were  all 
born  at  the  manor;  and,  as  they  grew  up,  a  small  school-house  was 
erected  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  where  they,  with  some  of  the 
neighboring  children,  received  the  rudiments  of  their  education,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  Philip,  the  eldest,  was  sent  to  Coldingham  Academy, 
then  under  the  care  of  William  Adams,  a  young  Scotchman,  afterwards 
Professor  Adams,  where  he  remained  a  part  of  a  year  learning  surveying, 
bookkeeping,  and  other  useful  branches ;  and  on  his  return  home  was  placed, 
with  a  surveyor,  who  was  principally  employed  on  the  manor  of  Cortlandt, 
and  thus  became  familiar  with  the  surrounding  country,  being  frequently 
employed  by  the  heirs  of  the  Hon.  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt  in  laying 
out  and  disposing  of  lands  in  the  patent.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
illustrious  commander,  this  proved  an  excellent  training  for  the  habits 
of  military  life.  He  also  engaged  in  trade  and  in  milling  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  his  home.  He  made  numerous  visits  to  New  York, 
where  his   relatives  were   among,  and  allied  with,  the  members  of  the 
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Government.  The  Tory  kinsmen  of  the  young  man  were  anxious  to 
influence  him  in  favor  of  the  mother  country,  the  signs  of  disaffection 
having  already  appeared,  and  he  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  Fort,  and 
introduced  to  the  government  officials.  Governor  Tryon  offered  him  a 
major's  commission  in  a  regiment  raised  in  the  manor  of  Cortlandt,  of 
which  James  Verplanck  was  colonel,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  duties 
entered  upon,  and  for  a  time  performed. 

In  1774,  Governor  Tryon,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  secretary, 
Colonel  Fanning,  visited  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  at  the  manor-house.  Pierre 
Van  Cortlandt  was  the  executor  of  his  father's  (Philip  Van  Cortlandt's) 
estate,  and  the  representative  of  the  manor  in  the  Provincial  Assembly ; 
and,  in  the  prospect  of  a  collision  between  the  disaffected  and  the  author- 
ities of  the  province  and  of  the  mother  country,  it  was  an  important 
matter  to  obtain  his  influence  for  the  side  of  the  crown.  The  numerous 
alliances  of  the  family  with  the  officials  of  the  province,  and  with  the 
members  of  various  noble  families  in  England,  rendered  it  highly  probable 
that  the  family  influence  would  be  thrown  in  that  scale.  Philip,  his 
nephew,  the  eldest  son  of  his  eldest  brother  Stephen,  the  head  of  the 
family,  did  take  the  side  of  the  king,  and  removed  to  England  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  where  his  descendants  still  reside,  but  the  younger 
brother  remained  true  to  his  native  land. 

Tryon,  after  some  conversation,  proposed  a  walk  over  the  farm,  and 
led  his  host  to  an  eminence  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  fertile  lands 
in  every  direction,  and  here  entered  upon  the  purpose  of  his  visit, 
which  was  to  induce  him  to  pledge  himself  to  sustain  the  interests  of  the 
crown  during  the  coming  struggle,  and  to  relinquish  his  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  king  and  parliament,  observing  that  there  were  yet  rich 
lands  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  grant,  and  that  places  of  interest  and 
a  title,  if  desired,  would  not  be  withheld. 

"  My  father,"  says  Colonel  Philip,  "  observed,  that  he  was  chosen  a 
representative  by  unanimous  approbation  of  a  people  who  placed  a  con- 
fidence in  his  integrity  to  use  it  with  all  his  ability  for  their  benefit  and 
the  good  of  his  country  as  a  true  patriot,  which  line  of  conduct  he  was 
determined  to  pursue."  Governor  Tryon  turned  abruptly  to  Fanning, 
and  said,  "  I  find  our  business  here  must  terminate,  for  nothing  can  be 
effected  in  this  place,  so  we  will  return."  And  taking  a  hasty  farewell, 
and -without  waiting  to  partake  of  the  dinner  prepared  for  them,  they 
embarked  for  New  York. 

This  patriotic  resolve  of  the  father  was  fully  shared  by  his  son,  Philip. 
His  friends  in  the  city  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  receive  an  addi- 
tional appointment  from  the  governor,  but  he  threw  Tryon 's  commission 
in  the  fire,  declared  himself  ready  to  sacrifice  life  and  property  in  the 
defence  of  his  country,  and  accepted  an  appointment  as  member  of  the 
State  Convention  from  Westchester  County. 

Immediately  after  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  Congress 
having  decided  upon  despatching  troops  to  Canada,  a  commission  was  sent 
him  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Fourth  Battalion  of  New  York  troops, 
under  the  command  of  General  Montgomery.  This  commission  was 
dated  June  18,  1775,  and  signed  by  John  Hancock,  President  of  Con- 
gress. 

He  immediately  abandoned  his  store,  mill,  and  other  property,  most 
of  which  became  a  total  loss.     The  manor-house  being  situated  on  thai 
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"  neutral  ground"  which  was  overrun  with  the  predatory  bands  of  both 
sides,  his  father  and  family  not  long  after  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
home  and  retreat  to  Rhinebeck. 

The  family  of  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  at  this  time  consisted  of  Philip, 
Gilbert,  who  died  unmarried  in  1786,  Stephen,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  who  was 
dangerously  ill  at  this  time  with  a  putrid  sore-throat,  and  who  died  shortly 
after  his  brother's  departure,  and  Pierre,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  afterwards  the 
late  General  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  of  Peekskill,  for  many  years  Member 
of  Congress  from  Westchester.  (The  last  married  the  daughter  of  Gover- 
nor Ceorge  Clinton,  and,  secondly,  Miss  Stevenson  of  Albany,  who  left 
one  son,  Pierre,  who  inherited  and  now  resides  at  the  manor-house. 
The  late  General  Pierre  died  at  Peekskill  in  1848.)  His  daughters  were 
Catharine,  married  to  Abraham  Van  Wyck  ;  Cornelia,  married  to  Gerard 
Beekman  ;  and  Ann,  married  to  the  Hon.  Philip  S.  Van  Rensselaer  of 
Albany,  the  only  brother  of  the  old  Patroon. 

Cornelia,  the  second  daughter,  was  one  of  the  remarkable  women  of 
the  Revolution,  gifted  with  no  common  talent  and  resolution.  She  re- 
sided during  that  period  at  another  house  belonging  to  the  Van  Cortlandt 
family,  still  standing,  about  two  miles  north  of  Peekskill,  and  for  many 
years  the  residence  of  her  younger  brother,  Pierre.  Here  she  kept  her 
ground  through  the  whole  of  the  war,  surrounded  by  tories  and  menaced 
by  British  soldiery,  her  husband  on  one  occasion  summoned  to  Tryon's 
camp,  and  only  rescued  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  American  troops. 

Shortly  before  the  capture  of  Andre,  an  American  officer,  Lieutenant 
Webb,  left  in  her  charge  his  uniform,  and  desired  her  on  no  account  to 
deliver  it  up  without  a  written  order  from  himself.  In  some  way  it 
became  known  that  this  was  in  her  possession,  and  Joshua  Hett  Smith 
came  to  her  with  a  pretended  message  from  the  American  officer  claiming 
the  uniform,  and  used  every  effort  to  induce  her  to  give  it  up  to  him,  but 
she  steadfastly  refused ;  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  her  firmness  in  all 
human  probability  saved  her  beloved  country,  as  it  was  his  design  to  use 
it  for  the  disguise  of  Andre  on  his  journey  to  the  British  lines.  Mrs. 
Beekman  remained  at  Peekskill  until  after  the  war,  when  her  husband 
purchased  a  portion  of  the  confiscated  Philipse  manor  near  Tarrytown,  and 
they  removed  to  the  old  manor-house  of  Philipsburgh,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  old  Dutch  Church,  consecrated  alike  by  its  ancient  memo- 
ries, and  by  the  genius  and  the  grave  of  Irving,  where  she  ended'  her 
eventful  life  in  the  full  possession  of  her  faculties  in  the  year  1S47,  at  tne 
great  age  of  94  years. 

To  return  to  our  youthful  colonel:  Recruiting,  disciplining,  and 
fitting  out  new  troops  was  an  arduous  undertaking,  especially  as  the 
young  government  possessed  but  small  means  of  supply.  Not  long  after 
entering  on  his  duties  he  was  obliged  to  promise  one  company  clothing 
from  his  own  purse  j  and,  immediately  on  arriving  at  Albany,  he  was 
forced  to  borrow  money  to  pay  his  troops,  a  mutiny  having  broken 
out,  which  he  quelled  with  difficulty ;  and  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  his 
men  off  to  Ticonderoga,  where  on  his  arrival,  worn  out  with  exertion,  and 
grieving  for  the  loss  of  his  favorite  brother,  Stephen,  the  news  of  whose  death 
had  reached  him  in  the  midst  of  the  mutiny,  he  fell  ill  of  a  nervous  fever, 
and  lay  for  a  long  time  at  the  point  of  death.  On  recovering  enough  to 
be  moved,  General  Philip  Schuyler,  his  father's  first  cousin,  whose  house 
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seems  to  have  been  alike  the  refuge  of  friend  and  foe,  took  him  to  Albany, 
where  he  was  carefully  nursed  until  able  to  return  to  his  friends. 

In  the  spring  of  1776  he  reported  to  the  commander-in-chief  at  New 
York,  who  gave  him  orders  to  rejoin  General  Schuyler,  and  await  the  dis- 
position of  the  army. 

After  Lieutenant-Colonel  Van  Cortlandt's  return  to  Ticonderoga, 
General  Gates  arrived  there  on  his  retreat  from  Canada,  and  took  the 
command,  and  Colonel  Van  Coulandt  was  ordered  on  a  court-martial 
for  the  trial  of  Colonel  Hazen,  arrested  on  the  complaint  of  General 
Arnold  for  disobedience  of  orders.  Arnold  himself  was  very  near  being 
arrested,  his  conduct  in  procuring  vast  quantities  of  goods  from  the  mer- 
chants in  Montreal  being  fully  proved,  and  his  behavior  before  the  court 
being  manifestly  improper ;  but  he  managed  to  procure  an  order  from 
General  Gates  sending  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  to  Skeensborough,  now 
Whitehall,  the  day  after  the  adjournment  of  the  court,  and  by  this  means 
he  escaped.  On  arriving  at  Skenesborough,  now  Whitehall,  Colonel  Wyn- 
koop  being  unwell,  the  lieutenant-colonel  took  command,  his  duties  being 
to  forward  the  troops  and  superintend  the  building  of  galleys.  On  the  re- 
covery of  Colonel  Wynkoop,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Van  Cortlandt,  having 
himself  an  attack  of  fever  and  ague,  returned  to  the  south  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  and  joined  General  Washington  at  Kingsbridge,  near  the 
country-house  of  his  cousin,  James  Van  Cortlandt,  the  then  head  of  the 
Van  Cortlandts  of  Yonkers,  the  junior  branch  of  the  family.  Here  he  acted 
for  a  few  days  as  aid  to  the  commander-in-chief.  The  British  were  at 
this  time  landed  at  Throgg's  Neck,  and  shortly  after  the  battle  of  White 
Plains  took  place.  At  this  battle  Colonel  Ritzema,  commanding  the  2d 
New  York  Regiment,  remained  several  miles  in  the  rear,  leaving  his 
lieutenant-colonel,  Baron  Frederick  Weisenfels,  in  command,  and  shortly 
after,  disbanding  many  of  his  men,  joined  the  British  in  New  York.  On 
the  discovery  of  this  treachery,  Washington  filled  up  one  of  the  blanks 
furnished  him  by  Congress  with  the  name  of  Philip  Van  Cortlandt, 
which  bears  date  November  30,  1766,  and  sent  him  the  commission  as 
colonel  by  express. 

Immediately  on  its  receipt  he  took  leave  of  his  companions-in-arms, 
and  set  out  to  take  command  of  his  regiment;  and  passing  through  New 
Jersey,  accompanied  only  by  a  friend  and  a  servant,  was  nearly  captured 
by  the  enemy  at  Pluckemin. 

Suspecting  that  there  would  be  a  battle  at  Trenton,  he  pushed  on  as 
fast  as  possible  until  his  horse  broke  down,  when  he  took  that  of  his  ser- 
vant. Meeting  a  captain  of  his  regiment,  he  hastened  forward,  but,  being 
overtaken  by  a  storm  of  hail,  snow,  and  rain,  lost  his  way,  and  had  the 
disappointment  of  hearing,  by  the  firing  three  miles  off,  that  the  battle 
had  commenced,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  Hessians,  and  a 
victory  in  which  he  could  not  participate. 

After  this  the  regiment  recruited,  and  in  the  spring  of  1777  was 
ordered  to  Peekskill,  where  they  remained  a  short  time,  and  then  after 
crossing  to  Bergen,  and  having  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  Colonel  Van 
Cortlandt  took  command  at  White  Plains.  He  was  here  opposed  to  a 
line  of  redoubts  extending  from  Morrisania  to  the  North  River  on  heights 
contiguous  to  each  other,  and  garrisoned  by  about  2,500  men.  Colonel 
Van  Cortlandt  had  in  all  but  600  men,  and  his  nearest  reinforcements  were 
twenty-five  miles  distant,  his  own  position  being  at  no  time  more  than  ten 
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miles  distant  from  the  enemy,  and  frequently  in  sight  of  their  redoubts. 
This  rendered  duty  very  severe,  being  obliged  constantly  to  shift  his 
quarters  to  avoid  being  surrounded  by  a  force  three  times  his  number. 
In  this  manner  he  kept  them  at  bay  guarding  the  neutral  ground,  and 
frequently  alarming  their  defences. 

Whilst  at  Eastchester  a  Mr.  Williams  came  to  the  camp  from  the  new- 
jail  in  New  York,  from  which  he  had  just  been  released,  on  promise  of 
carrying  a  letter  to  General  Burgoyne.  Taking  from  his  coat  a  slip  of  silk 
sewed  inside  of  it,  the  following  words  were  found  written  thereon : 

"To  General  Burgoyne: 

Our  destination  is  changed.  Instead  of  going  to  L.  D.,  we  shall,  in 
three  ways,  sail  for  B.  N.     Regulate  your  conduct  accordingly. 

Howe." 

General  Howe  was  aware  that  the  father  of  the  messenger,  Eze- 
kiel  Williams,  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  He  was 
sent  on  to  General  Putnam,  and  soon  after  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  set 
off  for  the  headquarters,  which  had  moved  before  he  reached  Bound 
Brook  and  met  the  enemy  near  Smith's  Clove.  On  waiting  on  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, Washington  made  enquiries  whether  he  had  seen  a  fleet 
sail  up  the  Sound.  "  I  replied,"  says  the  colonel,  "  that  I  had  two  or 
three  shallops  reported  by  an  armed  brig  and  schooner  going  to  Lloyd's 
Neck  for  forage  for  the  fleet  destined  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  then  men- 
tioned the  letter  of  Williams." 

Some  questions  respecting  precedence  with  Colonel  Henry  B.  Living- 
ston, of  the  4th  Regiment,  being  settled,  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  returned 
to  his  command,  while  the  army  marched  towards  Philadelphia ;  and 
shortly  after  the  2d  and  4th  Regiments,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Van  Cortlandt,  were  ordered  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Stanwix,  which,  being 
situated  on  the  carrying  place  between  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk  and 
Wood  Creek,  was  considered  the  key  to  the  communication  between 
Canada  and  the  Mohawk.  And  when  General  Burgoyne  left  Montreal 
on  his  way  to  attack  Albany,  a  detachment  of  British  troops  under  Gene- 
ral St.  Leger,  with  a  regiment  of  loyalists  and  a  large  body  of  Indians 
under  Brant,  were  despatched  for  its  capture. 

They  arrived  at  the  fort  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  found  General  Peter 
Gansevoort  of  Albany  in  command,  with  750  men.  The  fort  was  in- 
vested by  the  enemy,  but  a  diversion  was  made  by  the  attack,  which 
resulted  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  and  during  this  engagement  Colonel 
Willett  made  a  sortie  from  the  fort  with  280  men,  which  put  the  enemy  to 
flight,  capturing  camp  equipage,  clothing,  etc.,  with  five  British  standards, 
and  the  baggage  and  papers  of  the  officers.  The  siege  was,  however, 
continued,  and  Colonel  Willett  and  Major  Stockwell,  making  their  escape 
from  the  fort,  reached  the  headquarters  of  General  Schuyler  at  Stillwater, 
and  obtained  a  relief  party  under  the  command  of  General  Arnold  ;  and 
the  British,  upon  hearing  of  their  approach,  raised  the  siege,  and  with- 
drew to  Oswego  and  thence  to  Montreal.  On  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Van  Cortlandt  at  Albany  he  was  joined  by  the  New  Hampshire  troops, 
and  marched  on  to  Schenectady,  and  thence  up  the  Mohawk,  where  he 
was  met  by  the  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  retreated,  and  that  Arnold 
was  returning.     They  then  rejoined   the  brigade  of  General  Poor,    en- 
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camped  on  Van  Schaick  Island,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  and  the 
Hudson,  opposite  what  is  now  the  village  of  Lansingburgh.  Burgoyne's 
army  was  advancing,  and  they  moved  on  to  Stillwater,  and  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

"  One  day  while  at  dinner  with  General  Arnold,"  says  Colonel  Van 
Cortlandt,  "  we  were  informed  that  the  enemy  had  a  reconnoitring 
gunboat  that  proceeded  every  night  down  the  river  in  sight  of  our 
advance-guard,  and  then  returned;  upon  which  I  observed  that,  if  1 
was  permitted  to  take  a  command  of  my  men,  I  would  that  night  capture 
them,  if  a  few  battoes  with  muffled  oars  could  be  fitted  for  me.  The  gene- 
ral answered  :  '  Prepare  the  men,  four  boats  are  at  your  service.'  I  pro- 
ceeded as  far  up  as  Fish  Creek,  where  I  concealed  my  boats  and  waited 
the  approach  of  the  gunboat,  which  did  not  arrive.  The  reason  was,  the 
enemy  had  the  day  previous  advanced  from  Saratoga,  and  were  encamped 
southwest  from  Blind  Moses's,  at  whose  house,  about  half  a  mile  from  me, 
they  had  an  advance-guard,  which  my  patrolling  officer  discovered.  I 
then  resolved  to  surprise  that  guard,  not  knowing  that  their  army  was 
near.  I  moved  to  the  southwest  in  order  to  surround  them,  which 
brought  me  to  a  fence,  w:here  I  halted  my  men  ;  and,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  place  to  make  my  attack  on  the  guard,  I  advanced  in  com- 
pany with  Matthew  Clarkson,  since  made  a  general,  into  the  field.  The 
morning  being  very  foggy,  I  did  not  see  the  sentinels  of  the  enemy  until 
1  had  passed  and  was  challenged ;  but  an  owl  croaking  deceived  the  sen- 
tinel, and  we  stood  still  until  I  discovered  we  were  near  the  tents  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  lighting  up  their  fires  as  far  as  I  could  see,  and  was  cer- 
tain all  their  army  was  there,  with  their  right  wing  extending  southwest  a 
considerable  distance.  I  then  retired  silently  to  the  road  I  had  left  near 
the  river,  and  stopped  at  a  house  on  an  eminence  which  was  empty,  and 
sent  a  non-commissioned  officer  express  to  inform  Generals  Arnold  and 
Poor  and  Colonel  Morgan  that  the  enemy  was  advancing,  so  that  they 
might  make  arrangements  immediately  to  check  them  ;  which  was  done,  for 
Colonel  Morgan  had  a  skirmish  with  their  advance-guard  the  same  day, 
which  had  the  desired  effect  of  forcing  them  to  the  left  nearer  the  river 
and  more  in  our  front,  which  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  had  they 
that  day  passed  our  left  they  might,  by  a  forced  march,  have  proceeded 
to  Albany,  for  they  would  have  had  possession  of  the  heights  all  the  way, 
and  we  must  have  approached  them  with  disadvantage.  But,  as  it  was, 
the  next  day  we  met  their  advance  on  equal  ground,  and  a  severe  engage- 
ment ensued,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  discovery  of  the  enemy's 
advance  saved  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Albany." 

In  the  battle  of  the  19th  of  September  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt's  regi- 
ment was  engaged,  first  against  the  Hessians,  and  next  against  a  troop 
of  light  infantry.  Colonel  Livingston,  upon  whom  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt 
called  for  assistance,  filing  off  with  his  men,  and  the  Hessians  rallying 
and  returning,  he  fell  back  to  a  footpath  three  feet  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  ground  upon  which  they  had  been  engaged.  The  sun  had  set, 
and  directing  his  men  to  await  the  enemy's  fire,  and  then  aim  under  the 
flash,  the  bullets  rattled  over  their  heads,  and  the  return  fire  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  given  with  deadly  effect,  the  enemy  having  advanced  to  within 
four  or  five  rods,  and  suffered  severely. 

This  was  one  of  the  longest,  warmest,  and  most  obdurate  battles  fought 
in  America.     "The  theatre  of  action,"   says  General    Wilkinson,  "was 
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such  that,  although  the  combatants  changed  ground  a  dozen  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  contest  terminated  on  the  spot  where  it  began.  The 
British  line  was  formed  on  an  eminence  in  a  thick  pine  wood,  having 
before  it  Freeman's  farm,  an  oblong  field  stretching  from  its  centre  towards 
its  right,  the  ground  in  front  sloping  gently  down  to  the  verge  of  this  field, 
which  was  bordered  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  close  wood.  The  sangui- 
nary scene  lay  in  the  cleared  ground  between  the  eminence  occupied  by 
the  enemy  and  the  wood  just  described.  The  fire  of  our  marksmen  from 
this  wood  was  too  deadly  to  be  withstood  by  the  enemy  in  line,  and  when 
they  gave  way  and  broke,  our  men,  rushing  from  their  covert,  pursued 
them  to  the  eminence,  where,  having  their  flanks  protected,  they  rallied, 
and  charging  again,  drove  us  back  into  the  wood,  from  whence  a  dreadful 
fire  would  again  force  them  to  fall  back ;  and  in  this  manner  did  the 
battle  fluctuate,  like  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea,  with  alternate  advantages 
for  four  hours  without  one  minute's  intermission.  The  British  artillery  fell 
into  our  possession  at  every  charge,  but  we  could  neither  turn  them  upon 
the  enemy  nor  bring  them  off;  the  wood  prevented  the  last,  and  the  want 
of  a  match  the  first,  as  the  linstock  was  invariably  carried  off,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  transaction  did  not  allow  us  time  to  provide  one.  The 
slaughter  of  this  brigade  of  artillerists  was  remarkable,  the  captain  and 
36  men  being  killed  and  wounded  out  of  48.  It  was  truly  a  gallant  con- 
flict, in  which  death  by  familiarity  lost  its  terrors,  and  certainly  a  drawn 
battle,  as  night  alone  terminated  it ;  the  British  army  keeping  its  ground 
in  the  rear  of  the  field  of  action,  and  our  corps,  when  they  could  no  longer 
distinguish  objects,  returning  to  their  own  camp." 

From  this  time  until  the  7th  of  October  the  hostile  armies  lay  opposite 
to  one  another,  the  one  strengthening  its  position,  and  the  other  its  forces, 
and  constant  attacks  taking  place  on  the  pickets. 

The  details  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Saratoga,  which  resulted  in 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here. 
Poor's  Brigade,  to  which  the  2d  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt, 
was  attached,  was  engaged,  and  bore  themselves  with  gallantry. 

The  history  of  Arnold's  remarkable  conduct  on  this  day  receives 
additional  proof  from  the  account  given  by  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt. 
Having  been  relieved  of  command,  and  on  ill  terms  with  General  Gates, 
he  yet  remained  on  the  field,  and,  though  bearing  himself  with  his  usual 
bravery,  confused  the  troops  by  issuing  on  his  own  responsibility  useless 
and  contradictory  orders,  which  have  been  attributed  not  only  to  rash- 
ness, but  intoxication.  One  ill  consequence  of  his  interference  is  thus 
related  by  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt :  "  I  being  with  General  Poor's  brigade, 
and  advancing,  the  enemy  retiring  towards  their  battery,  as  the  Hessians 
went  towards  theirs,  General  Arnold,  now  in  the  field,  and  in  sight  of 
their  nine-gun  battery,  sent  his  aid  to  the  right,  ordering  General  Poor 
to  bring  his  men  into  better  order;  as  we  were  pursuing,  this  order 
arrested  our  progress,  and  prevented  our  taking  the  British  battery  in 
less  than  ten  minutes,  as  we  should  have  entered  it  almost  as  soon  as  the 
British,  as  Morgan  did  that  of  the  Hessians,  which  Arnold  discovered 
after  sending  the  above  order  to  General  Poor ;  and  as  he  had  also  sent 
another  order  to  the  left,  by  his  other  aid,  he  now  rode  as  fast  as  he  could 
to  counteract  his  own  order,  hurrying  on  the  left,  and  the  Hessian  bat- 
tery, where  he  was  wounded  ;  finding  it  too  late,  after  the  British  had 
gained  their  battery,  and   rallied  after  their  panic,  and  could  again  fire 
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their  cannon  at  us,  which  they  could  not  do  while  running  from  us,  we 
had  orders  to  return  to  our  encampment,  it  being  near  night.  The  next 
morning  our  brigade  was  ordered  out  at  daybreak,  and  we  found  that 
the  enemy  was  gone  from  the  battery  and  retired  towards  the  left,  keep- 
ing possession  of  the  high  lands  near  the  river,  and  defended  by  woods 
and  cannon  mounted,  near  which  General  Lincoln  was  wounded.  The 
following  night  they  retired  to  Saratoga,  where  they  surrendered  Octo- 
ber 17." 

After  the  surrender,  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  "  accompanied  Adjutant- 
General  Wilkinson  to  Albany."  This  is  the  simple  entry  in  his  diary,  but 
General  Wilkinson,  in  his  memoirs,  states  that,  being  unable  to  keep  his 
seat  on  horseback,  he  was  placed  on  a  bed  in  a  wagon  by  the  side  of 
Colonel  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  who  was  reduced  to  a  similar  state  of 
debility,  and  conveyed  to  Albany.  Here  he  remained  until  the  arrival  of 
General  Poor,  and  then  proceeded  down  the  river  where  the  enemy  were 
burning  Kingston  and  other  places;  but  as  they  retreated,  the  brigade 
halted,  and,  General  Poor  being  ill,  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  took  com- 
mand and  joined  the  main  army  under  Washington,  and  hutted  at  Valley 
Forge.  When  the  army  moved,  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  was  stationed  at 
Radnor  Meeting  House,  nine  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  when  they  left 
he  was  ordered  to  remain  and  superintend  the  encampment.  To  this  he 
demurred,  and  appealed  to  the  commander-in-chief,  pleading  the  pro- 
spect of  an  engagement  and  his  desire  to  participate  in  it.  Washington 
replied  that  "  it  was  not  always  convenient  to  have  recourse  to  the  Army 
Register  when  a  confidential  officer  was  wanted  for  a  particular  purpose." 
There  was  no  reply  to  be  made  to  this,  the  colonel  remained,  and  the  2d 
Regiment  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth  without  its  leader, 
which  deprivation  he  deeply  felt.  Obedience  to  orders  and  a  soldier's 
duty  alone  consoled  him. 

When  the  army  marched,  upwards  of  3,000  men  were  left  in  the  camp 
and  hospital,  1,500  of  whom  were  too  unwell  to  be  moved.  A  fever, 
resembling  the  yellow  fever,  raged  violently.  One  of  the  physicians  died, 
and  the  colonel's  old  faithful  soldier  and  attendant,  Mr.  Lent,  one  of  the 
tenants  from  the  manor,  where  many  of  his  name  still  reside. 

When  relieved  of  his  onerous  and  painful  post,  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt 
rejoined  his  regiment,  and  afterwards  returned  home  for  a  few  days ;  and 
whilst  there,  General  Clinton  applied  for  the  2d  Regiment  to  be  detailed 
to  guard  the  frontier,  where  Brant  and  his  Indians  were  burning  and 
destroying,  which  position  they  occupied  during  the  winter  of  1778  and 

1779- 

In  the  spring  of  1779,  Brant  being  stationed  on  the  Delaware,  Colonel 

Van  Cortlandt,  with  250  men,  set  off  to  surprise  him,  but  was  met  on  his 
way  by  despatches  from  General  Washington  ordering  him  to  Pennsylvania, 
to  join  General  Sullivan.  He  returned,  and  was  preparing  for  his  march, 
having  summoned  the  militia  of  Ulster  Co.  to  relieve  him,  when  on  the 
3d  of  April,  having  called  in  the  guard  from  the  block-house,  smoke  was 
discovered  rising  from  a  village  about  six  miles  to  the  southeast,  and  a  lad 
came  in  from  the  neighborhood,  informing  him  that  the  Indians  were  en- 
gaged in  their  work  of  destruction.  This  calamity  was  caused  by  the 
desertion  of  two  men  of  the  regiment,  who  had  informed  Brant  that  their 
comrades  waiting  for  the  wagons,  and  for  the  militia  under  Colonel  Can- 
tine,  who  had  arrived  only  that   day,  had  caused  a  delay  of  which  the 
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Indians  were  not  aware.     They  were,  therefore,  entirely  unprepared  for 
the  advance  which  was  immediately  made.     Brant  had  with  him  about 
1 50  Indians,  who  retired  on  the  approach  of  the  troops.    Colonel  Cantine 
pursued  them,  but  the  Indians  crossed  the  swamp  and  escaped.     As 
Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  was  leaning  against  a  pine-tree  waiting  for  his  men 
to  close  up,  Brant  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  pick  him  off,  but  the  ball 
passed  three  inches  above  his  head.     The  conclusion   of  this  story  is 
characteristic  of  both  men.     Some  years  after  the  war  was  ended,  General 
Van  Cortlandt  was  seated  in  church,  a  small  Methodist  church  built  upon 
the  farm  at  Cortlandt  Manor,  about  a  mile  from  the  house,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  and  his  wife,  in  common  with  some  others  of  the  connections 
of  the  Livingston   family,  being  devoted  members  of  that  communion. 
The  main  road  from  Albany  to  New  York  winds  through  the  farm,  pass- 
ing directly  in  front  of  the  church  and  leading  down  to  the  bridge  of  the 
Croton.     At  that  time  the  stages  from  Albany  passed  constantly,  the 
tavern  where  they  rested  being  on  the  road  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
church.     As  the  general  was  seated  by  the  window  he  saw  a  stranger 
passing  through  the  adjoining  graveyard,  and  who,  as  he  went  by,  glanced 
in  at  the  window.     The  face  was  a  striking  and  a  familiar  one.     Where 
had  he  seen  it  ?     A  few  minutes'  meditation  solved  the  question.     When 
Brant  visited  England  in   1776  he  was  received  at  court  with  marked 
distinction,  and  Romney  painted  his  picture  in  full  war  costume.     From 
this  likeness  some  fine  engravings  had  been  published,  and  the  general  (for 
he  was  breveted  a  general  after  the  war)  had  at  the  manor-house  a  framed 
copy  of  this  portrait,  still  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  family.     The 
moment  that  the  conviction  "This  is  Brant"  crossed  his  mind,  he  rose 
and  quietly  left  the  church,  and,  walking  after  the  stranger,  accosted  him 
by  name.     Brant  replied  politely,  but  expressed  surprise  that  he  should 
be  recognized  in  that  neighborhood.     The  general  introduced  himself, 
and,  falling  into  conversation,  they  walked  back  to  the  tavern,  where  they 
•dined  together,  and  talked  over  their  various  adventures  during  the  war. 
In  the  course  of  their  interview  the  skirmish  near  Saghawack  was  spoken 
of,  and  Brandt  related  his  orders  to  shoot  down  the  commanding  officer, 
but  the  man's  sight  was  deceived  by  the  fluttering  of  the  leaves  or  some 
such  cause,  and  he  sighted  an  inch  or  more  too  high.     "  Had  I  fired  my- 
self," continued  Brandt,  "  I  should  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  to-day."     "  Indeed,"  replied  the  general,  smiling,  "  I  am  very  happy 
that  you  did  not."     "  And  I,  sir,"  said  Brant,  bowing — for,  with   all   his 
native  ferocity,  he  was  a  polished  gentleman — "  And  I,  sir,  am  also  ex- 
tremely happy  I  did  not." 

Two  days  after  the  attack  on  the  Indians,  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt 
marched  his  regiment  to  Fort  Penn,  and  there  received  orders  from 
General  Sullivan  to  make  a  road  through  the  wilderness  to  Wilkesbarre 
on  the  Susauehanna,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  passing  the  great 
swamp  ;  which  he  performed  with  600  men  in  thirty  days.  For  this 
duty  his  early  business  of  a  surveyor,  and  his  experience  of  life  in  the 
woods,  had  peculiarly  fitted  him.  At  Wilkesbarre  he  took  post  in 
advance  of  General  Hand's  men,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  Sullivan,  who 
marched  over  the  road  with  Maxwell's  and  Poor's  brigades.  The  atro- 
cities of  the  Indians  at  Wyoming  and  in  Western  New  York  had  stirred 
up  Congress  to  active  measures,  and  the  force  put  under  command  of 
General  Sullivan  consisted  of  the  2d  and  4th  New  York  Regiments,  rein- 
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forced  by  some  other  troops  now  with  him; 'and  the  ist  and  3d  New- 
York,  with  some  troops  from  other  States,  under  the  command  of  General 
James  Clinton,  were  now  on  their  way  through  Central  New  York  to  join 
him.  The  army  passed  up  the  Susquehanna  in  150  boats,  and,  saluted 
by  guns  from  the  fort  and  the  cheers  of  the  soldiery,  formed  an  imposing 
display.  Arriving  at  Tioga  Point,  a  detachment  was  sent  forward  to 
Chemung,  where  a  skirmish  ensued,  ending  in  the  burning  of  the  Indian 
town. 

General  Clinton  had  arrived  at  Canajoharie  early  in  the  spring,  and 
sending  out  a  detachment  against  the  Onondaga  Indians,  destroyed  their 
whole  settlement,  killed  between  twenty  and  thirty  warriors,  and  took 
thirty-seven  muskets.  He  then,  with  great  labor,  opened  a  road  from 
Canajoharie  to  the  head  of  Otsego  Lake,  carrying  his  boats  on  wagons. 
After  passing  through  the  lake  he  made  a  dam  at  its  outlet,  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and,  when  all  was  in  readiness,  broke  it  away, 
when  the  current  carried  the  boats  swiftly  down  the  river,  and  on  the  22d 
of  August  they  joined  the  main  body  at  Tioga,  when  all  moved  on  to 
Newtown,  now  Elmira,  where  Brant  and  Butler  had  made  a  stand.  The 
name  of  Butler's  rangers  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  frontier,  and 
at  the  massacre  of  Cherry  Valley,  the  year  before,  the  cruelties  of  Walter 
1  Sutler  far  exceeded  those  of  Brant,  sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

The  Indians  had  scoffed  at  the  intelligence  of  the  expedition,  believing 
it  impossible  for  regular  troops  to  force  their  way  through  such  a  wilder- 
ness, but,  on  their  approach,  prepared  to  oppose  their  progress.  The 
action  commenced  at  sunrise  on  the  29th  by  General  Hand's  men,  rein- 
forced by  Maxwell's  and  Poor's  brigades,  and  General  Clinton,  at  nine 
o'clock,  was  ordered  to  the  right,  where  they  were  obliged  to  mount  a 
hill  occupied  by  Indians.  "  I  requested  General  Clinton,"  says  Colonel 
Van  Cortlandt,  "  to  permit  me  to  charge  with  bayonets,  as  soon  as  I 
gained  the  heights,  on  the  flank  of  the  Indians.  He  consented,  and 
ordered  the  charge  to  be  made,  he  leading  the  ist  Regiment  and  I  the 
2d,  which  ended  the  battle  in  five  minutes."  The  enemy  were  completely 
routed,  and  ran,  and  left  their  dead,  which  they  seldom  do  unless  obliged 
to  leave  them,  and  threw  away  their  packs  and  arms.  The  Americans  lost 
only  three  men,  and  not  one  of  the  New  York  brigades  was  either  killed 
or  wounded. 

Brant,  after  the  war,  informed  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  that  he  had 
1,800  Indians,  which,  with  refugees  and  Butler's  command,  made  2,200  men, 
and  being  asked  why  then  had  they  fled,  replied  that  his  Indians  would 
never  stand  against  bayonets. 

The  army  then  advanced  through  Catherine's  Town,  between  Seneca 
and  Cayuga  Lakes,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  celebrated  Catherine 
Montour,  a  half-breed  of  Canada,  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  French 
governor.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  a  Seneca  chief,  she  frequently 
accompanied  the  deputations  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  one  of  her  sons  was 
accused  of  great  cruelty  at  the  massacre  of  Wyoming.  The  corn-fields 
and  orchards  were  destroyed,  and  about  thirty  dwellings.  They  met  on 
their  way  with  many  fine  towns,  appie  and  peach  orchards,  and  good 
houses.  One,  Kanadasaga,  at  the  foot  of  Seneca  Lake,  near  the 
present  village  of  Geneva,  the  capital  of  the  Senecas,  contained  sixty 
houses.  After  passing  Geneva  and  Canandaigua,  they  encamped  at 
Honneyoye.      Here  Lieutenant  Boyd,  with  sixteen  men,  was  sent  out  to 
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reconnoitre,  taking  with  him  a  guide,  Hanyous,  or  Hanyeny,  a  friendly 
Oneida.  They  killed  two  Indians,  but  on  their  return  were  met  by  Butler's 
men,  who  had  been  in  front,  and  were  all  killed  but  the  lieutenant  and 
his  sergeant,  who  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Oneida,  having  incurred 
their  deadly  hatred,  was  literally  hewed  in  pieces,  and  Boyd,  according  to 
Butler's  statement,  was  sent  forward  under  a  guard  to  Niagara,  but  in 
passing  through  a  Genessee  village  was  tomahawked  by  an  old  Indian. 
But  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  states  that  the  prisoners  were  sacrificed  that 
night,  and  that  they  found  them  killed,  tomahawked,  and  scalped,  and 
their  heads  cut  off,  and  lying  on  the  ground  where  they  had  their  dance. 
At  this  place  were  120  houses,  which  the  troops  destroyed.  This  was  on 
the  Genessee  flats,  and,  after  destroying  the  Genessee  Castle,  the  army 
returned  to  Honneyoye,  and  from  thence  to  Newtown,  now  Ehnira,  on 
the  24th,  and  reached  Easton  on  the  15th  of  October.  The  whole  distance 
from  Easton  to  the  Genessee  Castle  was  280  miles,  and  the  army  lost  not 
more  than  forty  killed  and  wounded,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  and 
exposure.  The  Indians  were  driven  back  to  Niagara,  and  few  ever 
returned  to  their  old  homes.  The  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Seneca  coun- 
tries being  laid  waste,  these  tribes  depended  on  the  British  for  support, 
and,  remaining  about  Niagara,  many  perished  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
and  the  power  of  the  confederacy  was  broken  for  ever. 

General  Gansevoort,  with  100  men,  was  detached  to  Fort  Schuyler,  with 
instructions  to  proceed  and  destroy  the  Mohawk  Castle,  but  to  spare  the 
Upper  Castle  inhabited  by  the  Onheskas,  and,  in  passing  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Oneidas,  to  be  very  careful  to  do  them  no  damage.  These  in- 
structions were  carefully  followed.  The  troops  passed  down,  and  succeeded 
in  their  attack  on  the  Mohawk  Castle,  but,  when  about  to  destroy  the 
dwellings,  the  frontiersmen,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes,  applied 
to  General  Gansevoort  for  permission  to  inhabit  them,  as  they  were  fur- 
nished with  household  utensils,  and  had  grain,  horses,  cows,  etc.,  which  were 
distributed  among  the  refugees.  The  deserted  territories  of  these  hostile 
tribes  were  settled  shortly  after  the  war,  this  expedition  serving  to  open 
the  roads,  and  to  acquaint  the  soldiers  with  the  richness  and  beauty  of 
these  magnificent  lands.  In  1788,  General  James  Clinton,  General  Ha- 
thorn,  and  General  Cantine,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
surveyed  a  portion  of  the  southwestern  part  of  this  region,  and  settlers 
poured  in  rapidly.  An  account  is  given  in  the  diary  of  an  officer 
belonging  to  Sullivan's  army  of  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  officers  and 
men  on  emerging  from  the  forest  upon  the  Genessee  flats,  with  miles  of 
grass  ten  feet  high,  a  rare  sight  before  the  prairies  were  laid  open  to  the 
eyes  of  civilized  men. 

After  this  expedition  the  2d  Regiment  encamped  at  Morristown,  and 
remained  all  winter,  making  huts  of  logs  when  the  snow  became  deep. 
Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  was  ordered  to  Philadelphia  on  a  court-martial 
for  the  trial  of  General  Arnold.  On  this  board  were  four  officers  who  had 
been  at  the  court-martial  held  at  Ticonderoga  for  the  trial  of  Colonel 
Hazen,  and  they  were  unanimously  for  cashiering  Arnold,  but  were  over- 
ruled, and  he  was  sentenced  only  to  a  reprimand  from  the  commander-in- 
chief,  a  fatal  lenity,  as  events  subsequently  proved.  The  regiment  re- 
mained at  Morristown  until  the  spring  of  1780,  and  then  marched  toward 
the  northern  frontiers  of  New  York.  The  colonel,  returning  to  West  Point, 
was  selected  to  command  a  regiment  of  infantry  under  General  Lafayette. 
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just  then  returned  from  his  fifteen  months'  visit  to  France.  The  two 
brigades  under  his  command  were  one  under  General  Hand,  Colonel 
Stewart  of  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Ogden  of  New  Jersey,  and  Colonel 
Van  Cortlandt  of  New  York.  The  other  brigade  was  commanded  by 
General  Poor,  with  Colonel  Shepherd  of  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Swift  of 
Connecticut,  and  Colonel  Gerardt,  a  French  officer,  with  Colonel  H.  Lee 
and  his  troop  of  cavalry  and  a  major  commanding  artillery.  This 
command  was  stationed  at  Tappan,  menacing  the  enemy  in  New  York, 
but  they  gave  them  no  opportunity  of  engaging  them,  although  they 
marched  to  Bergen  and  to  Staten  Island;  and  in  November,  17S0,  the 
officers  of  Major-General  Lafayette's  division  were  ordered  to  join  their 
respective  regiments,  while  he  proceeded  to  Virginia.  In  December 
the  five  New  York  regiments  were  ordered  to  be  consolidated  into  two ; 
the  1  st  and  3d  to  be  under  the  command  of  General  Van  Schaick, 
and  the  2d,  4th,  5th,  J.  Livingston's,  and  that  part  of  Spencer's  be- 
longing to  this  State,  to  be  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt. 
These  troops  were  scattered  all  along  the  Mohawk,  the  old  4th  being 
stationed  at  Fort  Schuyler,  now  Utica.  The  colonel  was  ordered  to 
that  place  to  relieve  Colonel  Cochran,  who  had  been  appointed  his  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  who  left  on  a  furlough,  after  having  had  a  trying  post, 
destitute  of  nearly  every  supply.  It  was  probably  during  this  occupation 
of  Fort  Schuyler  that  the  following  incident  occurred.  Batteaux  had  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Herkimer  with  provisions,  but  around  Fort  Schuyler  lay 
Brandt  and  his  Indians.  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  say  that  it  was  unsafe  to  send  on  the  supplies.  The  runner 
started,  and,  when  about  two  or  three  miles  on  his  journey,  came  to  a 
bridge  over  a  dry  run,  which  was  filled  with  white-oak  branches,  with 
their  leaves  on.  Apprehending  danger,  he  returned,  and  another  messen- 
ger volunteered.  Taking  off  his  shoes  as  he  approached  the  bridge,  he 
discovered  a  place  where  he  might  pass  the  centre  without  treading  on  a 
leaf,  which  he  did  with  great  caution,  and  reached  Fort  Herkimer  in 
safety.  In  the  interview  before  described  between  Brant  and  Colonel 
Van  Cortlandt  he  informed  him  that  every  oak  branch  was  in  the  hand  of 
an  Indian,  who,  upon  the  slightest  rustle,  would  have  started  to  the  attack. 
A  light  fall  of  snow  discovered  the  footprints,  by  which  they  knew  that  the 
messenger  had  passed.  Brant's  object  was  to  have  the  provisions  sent  on, 
to  attack  the  sleds,  and,  after  killing  the  escort,  to  dress  his  own  men  in 
the  clothes  of  the  drivers,  and  so  introduce  them  into  the  fort.  This,  the 
colonel  informed  him,  would  not  have  succeeded,  as  he  never  suffered  the 
gates  of  the  fort  to  be  opened  without  calling  the  guard  and  manning  the 
cannon  which  commanded  the  entrance.  Fort  Schuyler  was  at  this  time 
in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  and  shortly  after  the  barracks  took  fire  and 
destroyed  what  was  left.  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt,  who  was  in  Albany, 
went  on  and  brought  off  the  cannon,  etc.,  to  Fort  Herkimer,  and  a  new 
fort  was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  a  French  engineer,  Major  Ville- 
franc.  After  approving  the  plan  and  clearing  off  the  timber  and  brush, 
being  joined  by  a  few  nine  months'  men  under  Captain  Ellsworth,  Colonel 
Van  Cortlandt  was  ordered  to  Albany  and  to  call  in  his  men  from  Fort  Plain- 
stone,  Arabia,  Johnstown,  Schoharie,  etc.,  leaving  Captains  Ellsworth  and 
Moody  at  Fort  Herkimer,  where  the  former  was  killed  by  Indian  scouts 
three  days  after  while  out  on  a  fishing  party.  The  regiment  having  all 
joined,  they  encamped  on  the  Patroon's  fiats,  near  Albany,  to  await  the 
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building  of  thirty-four  boats,  and,  when  they  were  completed,  embarked 
with  their  baggage  for  West  Point,  where  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  had  an 
interview  with  the  commander-in-chief,  and  received  secret  orders  to  pro- 
ceed through  New  Jersey,  taking  boats,  entrenching  tools,  etc.,  and  to 
proceed  with  deliberation,  informing  him  daily  of  their  progress,  for  which 
purpose  he  sent  a  dragoon  every  day,  this  being  the  rear-guard  of  the 
army.  On  arriving  at  Trenton  they  took  boats  down  the  Delaware  to 
Philadelphia,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  head  of  Elk,  where  they  left 
their  boats  and  went  by  land  to  Baltimore,  and  after  a  few  days  joined 
the  army  at  Williamsburg,  whence  they  marched  to  Yorktown.  On  his 
arrival,  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  was  ordered  out  with  a  strong  picket  guard 
to  relieve  Colonel  Schammil,  who  had  invested  the  town,  but  this  officer, 
unfortunately  mistaking  a  British  patrol  of  horse  for  our  own  men,  had  been 
surrounded,  and  was  mortally  wounded.  The  commander-in-chief  and 
other  officers  came  to  the  redoubt,  and  were  fired  on  by  the  enemy,  but 
without  effect.  General  Washington  then  directed  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt 
to  keep  his  men  as  they  were  at  present  disposed  out  of  sight  of  the  bat- 
tery, and  at  night  to  surround  the  town  to  the  right  with  sentinels  all  the 
way  to  York  River,  whilst  the  French  pickets  would  do  the  same  to  the 
left,  and  the  next  morning  the  enemy  saw  themselves  surrounded  by  a 
line  of  vigilant  troops,  who  threw  up  an  intrenchment,  and  planted  can- 
non, to  which  Washington  himself  applied  the  first  match.  The  ball 
crashed  through  the  town,  and  struck  a  house  where  some  British  officers 
were  at  dinner,  killing  the  one  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  enemv  had 
two  redoubts  about  350  yards  in  advance  of  the  line,,  and  batteries  which 
surrounded  the  town,  and  it  was  determined  to  storm  them.  General 
Lafayette's  light  infantry  was  sent  to  one,  the  French  grenadiers,  under 
the  Baron  de  Viomenil,  to  the  other.  The  light  infantry,  under  Colonel 
Hamilton,  Major  N.  Fish,  and  other  officers,  took  the  one  near  the  river 
in  a  icw  minutes.  When  General  Lafayette  sent  word  to  the  French 
baron,  he  returned  answer  that  his  battery  was  not  taken,  but  would  be 
in  five  minutes,  "  which,"  says  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt,  "  I  believe  he 
did."  Both  the  above  were  brilliant  exploits,  and  crown  the  assailants 
with  everlasting  honor,  particularly  as  they  extended  mercy  to  every  one 
who  solicited  it  after  entering  the  works,  which  was  not  the  case  when 
Bayton's  horse  were  surprised.  "After  the  redoubts  were  taken,"  con- 
tinues the  colonel,  i:  we  advanced  our  lines  in  their  range,  and  the  next 
morning  I  advanced  the  New  York  Brigade,  which  I  then  commanded, 
with  drums  and  colors  flying,  and  carried  arms  up  to  the  redoubt  which 
Baron  Viomenil  had  taken;  which  insulting  movement  drew  on  us  the 
resentment  of  our  enemies,  who  fired  an  incessant  shower  of  shells,  without 
doing  any  injury,  only  killing  a  French  grenadier  in  my  front,  and  a  Vir- 
ginian retiring  on  my  left.  One  of  the  shots,  as  I  entered  the  entrenchment, 
cut  its  upper  part,  and  almost  covered  me  and  the  Baron  Steuben,  who 
was  meeting  me,  when  he  directed  me  to  stop  my  music,  when  the  firing 
ceased.  When  I  came  to  the  redoubt,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  away  a  part 
to  get  a  mortar  to  play  on  the  enemy.  One  of  Captain  Vandenburgh's 
fatigue  party  was  killed  the  first  stroke  he  struck  by  a  nine-pound  ball, 
which  carried  off  his  thigh  close  to  his  body.  On  seeing  this,  a  volunteer 
was  called  for,  as  the  case  was  desperate,  when  a  soldier,  who  had  been 
disgraced,  as  he  told  me,  without  a  cause,  took  the  place  and  performed 
the  work,  although  during  its  execution  three  balls  were  fired  at  him,  all 
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of  which  came  within  six  inches,  and  one  almost  covered  his  head  with 
sand.  His  name  was  Peter  Christian  Vouch,  and  his  brother  is  ray 
neighbor  at  Peekskill.  One  night  the  enemy,  1  suppose  to  save  appear- 
ances, made  a  sortie  on  a  French  battery  by  surprise,  killed  some,  and 
spiked  the  guns,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  retire  with  some  loss.'' 

Cornwallis,  as  a  last  resort,  attempted  to  cross  the  river  at  Gloster,  with 
all  the  army,  to  make  a  forced  march  across  the  Rappahannock,  but  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  providentially  swelled  the  water,  and  forced  them 
back,  and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  submit,  and  sent  a  flag  to  Washington, 
asking  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  to  negotiate  terms  of  surrender,  which 
were  accepted  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781,  one  of  the  proudest 
days  in  our  calendar,  the  flower  of  the  British  army  laid  down  their  arms. 
The  French  and  American  armies  were  drawn  up  on  either  side  of  the 
road  from  Yorktown  to  Hampton — Washington  and  Rochambeau  at 
their  head.  The  gallant  General  Lincoln,  who  had  surrendered  to  Corn- 
wallis shortly  before,  was  deputed  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  receive 
the  sword  of  the  earl,  which  was  presented  by  General  O'Hara,  Corn- 
wallis himself  feigning  illness  to  escape  from  the  mortification.  In  the 
full  view  of  the  two  armies  and  an  assembled  multitude,  twenty-eight  Bri- 
tish captains  each  presented  the  flags  of  their  regiments,  and  then  the  army 
of  7,000  men  were  conducted  to  the  field  of  deposit,  and  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  Lincoln  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  superintending  the  whole 
ceremony.  The  prisoners  were  soon  sent  to  the  interior,  and  General 
Clinton,  commander  of  the  New  York  division,  and  General  Daytcn  of 
the  New  Jersey  troops,  being  both  too  unwell  to  return  by  land,  Colonel 
Van  Cortlandt  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  both,  and  with  700 
British  and  Hessian  prisoners  marched  to  Fredericksburg,  and  delivered 
them  to  the  Virginia  militia.  Silver  in  those  war  times  seems  to  have  been 
as  much  a  rarity  in  the  Old  Dominion  as  at  present,  for  the  colonel  re- 
marks :  "  I  was  asked  at  Hanover  Court  House  five  dollars  for  a  bowl  of 
apple  toddy,  but  was  satisfied  by  paying  one  silver  dollar."  After  deliver- 
ing  up  the  prisoners,  he  continued  his  march  through  Alexandria,  George- 
town, Bladensburg,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  to  Trenton,  where  the 
New  Jersey  troops  left,  and  the  New  York  brigade  marched  to  Pompton, 
and  commenced  huts  for  their  winter  accommodation,  which,  after  all, 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  miserable  sort.  They  were  scant  of  clothing 
and  provisions,  and  obliged  to  labor  hard  to  keep  their  huts  warm.  The 
chaplain,  Dr.  John  Ganno,  not  having  any  opportunity  of  preaching 
except  in  the  open  air,  for  which  the  men  were  poorly  provided,  went 
home  and  returned  as  soon  as  the  winter  broke  up.  The  church  in  the 
low  grounds  was  obtained  for  him  to  preach  in,  and  on  Saturday  evening, 
the  night  before  his  first  sermon,  in  looking  at  the  brigade,  the  colonel 
remarked  that  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  the  men  were  enlisted 
for  the  war,  many  of  them  being  six  or  nine  months'  men  whom  the  colo- 
nel was  anxious  to  retain.  The  politic  dominie  introduced  his  discourse 
on  the  Sabbath  morning  with  the  remark  that  it  always  gave  him  pleasure 
to  preach  to  soldiers,  especially  when  he  had  good  tidings  to  communicate, 
and  he  would  aver  of  a  truth  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour  approved  of  all 
who  engaged  in  his  service  for  the  whole  warfare;  no  six  or  nine 
months'  men  in  his  service.  "This,"  adds  the  colonel,  "had  a  fine 
effect,  for  many  enlisted  shortly  after  to  silence  the  pleasantry,  1  suppose, 
of  their  companions — a  good  hint  for  the  successors  of  the  reverend 
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1 16.  III.  Helen  Lydia  Welles,  b.  May  21,  1798,  m.  Aug.  23,  1865, 
William  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven. 

117.  IV.  Abigail  Woolsey  Welles, b.  Jan.  26,  iSco, m.  Oct.,  1829, 
Rev.  Henry  Gilbert  Ludlow,  pastor  successively  at  New  York  (the  Spring 
Street  Church),  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Oswego, 
N.  Y.     She  d.  at  Poughkeepsie  Feb.  27,  1849,  at.  45.     He  d.  in  1867. 

Two  children : 

T.  Fitzlutg'i  Ludlow,  well  known  as  a  racy  writer  by  journalistic  readers. 
2.  Helen  W.  Ludlow,  a  teacher  now  in  the  Hampton  School  for  colored  pupils 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 

118.  V.  William  Alfred  Welles,  b.  March  30,  1S02,  m.  Lucinda 
Tenney,  of  Belleville,  U.  C,  where  he  was  a  printer.  He  d.  May  29. 
1847,  ie/-  45- 

He  had  five  children  : 

1.  William  A.  Welles,  b.  in  1833. 

2.  John  II'.  Welles,  b.  in  1836. 

3.  Mary  A.  Welles,  b.  in  1S41. 

4.  Matilda  Welles,  b.  Aug. ,  1842. 

5.  Alice  Elisabeth  Welles,  b.  Sept.,  1S44'. 

119.  VI.  Edward  Livingston  Welles,  b.  April  16,  1807,  was  a  clerk 
in- a  wholesalejpaint  store  in  New  York,  where  he  d.  unmarried  Sept.  25, 
1S53,  at.  46. 

Third   Generation. 

S7.  VIII.  Rebecca  Welles  (dau.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Noah  Welles,  of  Stam- 
ford, and  Abigail  Woolsey),  b.  July  1,  1767,111.  March  8,  1787,  John 
William  Holly,  b.  March,  1762,  in  Stamford  (son  of  John  Holly  and 
Elizabeth  King),  the  owner  of  two  large  flour-mills  in  Stamford  (one  of 
ten  pairs  of  stones,  and  the  other  of  sixteen).  He  d.  Sept.  23,  1838,  at. 
76.     She  d.  March  13,  1859,  at  92.     Six  children. 

Fourth  Generation —  Children. 

120.  I.  Maria  Theodosia  Holly,  b.  Aug.  24,  1788,  m.,  about  1807, 
Henry  Hudson,  a  paper  manufacturer  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  where  he  d.  many 
years  siace.  His  widow  resided  at  Stamford,  and  d.  there  Dec.  26,  1870, 
at.  82. 

121.  II.  John  Melancthon  Holly,  b.  July  20,  1791,  d.  May  19. 
1792. 

122.  III.  John  Melancthon  Holly  2D,  b.  Oct.  1, 1793,  was  a  mer- 
chant in  New  York,  and  d.  about  1853. 

123.  IV.  William  Welles  Holly,  b.  Dec.  9,  1795,  m.  Jan.  21, 
1822,  Anne  (dau.  of  John  J.  Glover,  of  New  York,  b.  in  England,  and 
Sarah  Cornell,  of  L.  I.),  b.  Sept.  9,  1795.  Shed.  June  26,  185S.  He  is 
still  living  (1S74)  at  Stamford,  where  he  was  a  merchant  for  many  years. 

His  children  : 

1.  Sarah  Rebecca,  b.  March  r5,  1823,  d.  unmarried  Feb.  14,  1872. 

2.  John  Glover,  b.  May  3,  1825,  lost  at  sea  Aug.  18,  1S44. 

3.  Pierre  Ronbeau,  M.D.,  b.  June  4,  1S27,  a  physician  in  Stamford,  unmarried 
(1874). 

4.  Elizabeth  Alice,  b.  March  17,  1829,  m.  in  1S63  Charles  Augustus  Hawley,  of 
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Stamford,  b.  in  1821  (son  of  Lt.-Gov.  Charles  Hawley,  of  Stamford,  and  Marv  Stiles 
Holly). 

5.  William  Robert,  b.  July  12,  1S31,  d.  March  1,  1837. 

6.  Francis  Manton,  M.D.,  b.  March  26,  1S33,  a  physician  in  Greenwich,  Ct.,  m. 
in  1866-67  Adelaide  Wilson,  of  Greenwich. 

7.  Henry  Hudson  Holly,  b.  Oct.  8,  1834,  an  architect  in  New  York,  m.  in  1864-5 
Sarah  Barrow,  of  N.  Y. 

(8.)  Edward Mc Kinney  //oily,  b.  March  29,  1S36,  resides  in  New  York. 
9.  Mary  Welles  Holly',  b.  Aug.  iS,  1838. 

124.  V.  Abigail  Elizabeth  Holly,  b.  in  1797,  m.  Dec.  8,  1823, 
Capt.  William  Edward  McKenney,  U.S.N.,  b.  in  1800,  who  d.  Aug.,  1839, 
without  issue.     Shed.  1111830. 

125.  VI.  Alfred  Apollos  Holly,  b.  July  4,  1800,  is  a  banker  in 
Stamford.  He  m.  Oct.,  1822,  Charlotte,  dau.  of  Judge  Asa  Chapman,  of 
Newtown,  Ct.,  and  Mary  Perry. 

Three  children : 

1.  Rev.  William  Welles  Holly,  b.  in  1S30,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J.  (1874).     He  m.  in  1867  Catharine  Wyse,  of  Middletown,  Ct. 

2.  Charlotte  McKenney  Holly,  b.  in  1S32,  resides  unmarried  at  Stamford. 

3.  Theron  Towner  Holly,  b.  about  1S34,  is  a  banker  at  Stamford. 

Third  Generation. 

89.  X.  Melancthon  Woolsey  'Welles  (son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Noali 
Welles,  of  Stamford,  and  Abigail  Woolsey),  b.  Dec.  6,  1770,  m.  Feb.  7, 

1794,  Abigail  Buell,  of  Litchfield,  Ct.,  b.  May  3,  1770  (dau.  of  Peter 
Buell  and  Abigail  Seymour).  He  was  a  merchant  at  Shaftesbury,  Vt., 
and  afterwards  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1 798-1801),  and  Lanesboro,  Mass. 
(1801-7),  and  became  subsequently  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  wild  lands  in 
Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. — residing  at  Lowville,  N.  Y.  (1810-57),  where  he  d. 
Feb.  7,  1857,  at.  86.     She  d.  at  Elyria,  O.,  Nov.  6,  1847,  at-  77- 

Fourth  Generation — Children. 

126.  I.  William  Buell  Welles,   b.   at   Shaftesbury,  Vt.,    May  4. 

1795.  He  was  teller  in  a  bank  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  (1815-25),  and  cashier 
of  a  bank  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  (1825-35),  and  afterwards  of  a  bank  at 
Utica  (1835-53).  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum 
at  Utica,  and  an  U.  S.  Elector  of  Pres.  Taylor.  He  resides  now  un- 
married in  New  York. 

127.  II.  George  Woolsey  Welles,  b.  at  Shaftesbury,  Dec.  31, 1796, 
m.  June  18,  1822,  Mary  Ann  Bardin  Richardson,  b.  in  N.  Y.,  June  8, 
1802  (dau.  of  William  Richardson  and  Elizabeth  Willett  Bardin).  He  is 
x  retired  N.  Y.  merchant  residing  in  Brooklyn,  having  been  in  business  in 
N.  Y.  from  181 7  until  a  recent  date. 

Children : 

1.  William  Edward  Welles,  b.  March  2S,  1S33,  d.  May  n,  1S33. 

2.  Mary  Elizabeth  Welles,  b.  Oct.  25,  1S25,  m.  July  17,  1854,  Dr.  James  Blauvelt, 
of  Brooklyn. 

3.  Anne  Romcyn  Welles,  b.  Jan.  16,  1S28,  m.  April  20, 1864,  Samuel  Eames  Low, 
of  Brooklyn,  who  is  engaged  in  mining  pursuits. 

4.  Julia  Estelle  Welles,  b.  May  27,  1S30,  d.  July  I.  1834. 

5.  Ellen  Bardin  Welles,  b.  June  5,  1S33,  m.  June  16,  1857,  Henry  William  John- 
son, of  Brooklyn,  a  merchant. 
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6.  Lt.  George  Melancthon  Welles,  U.S.N.,  b.  July  ig,  1836,  m.  Dec.  7,  186S,  Har- 
riet Phelps  Welles  (dau.  of  Melancthon  Welles  and  Mary  W.  Brown).  He  is  now 
on  board  the  Wyoming  at  Key  West. 

7.  Henry  Wetmore  Welles,  b.  May  8,  183S,  d.  Jan.  28,  1839. 

8.  Edward Bardin  Welles,  b.  Aug.  2,  1839,  was  an  Union  soldier  in  the  late  war 
in  the  7th  Regt.  National  Guards.  He  d.  June  21,  1862,  in  Philadelphia,  when  on 
his  way  home  sick  from  Baltimore. 

9.  Theodore  Woolsey  Welles,  b.  Sept.  6,  1S42,  d.  Aug.  18,  1852. 

10.  Frederic  Radciiff  Welles,  b.  Aug.  22,  1844,  is  a  real  estate  agent  in 
Brooklyn. 

11.  Frances  Theodosia  I Velles,  b.  June  14,  1S4S. 

128.  III.  Mary  Seymour  Welles,  b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10, 
1799,  m.  Aug.  25,  1817,  Alfred  Kelley,  b.  at  Middletown,  Ct.,  Nov.  7, 
1789  (son  of  Daniel  and  Jemima  Kelley),  a  lawyer  at  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
Canal  Commissioner  of  Ohio.  He  d.  at  Columbus,  O.,  Dec.  2,  1859,  at. 
70,  where  his  widow  still  resides  (1874). 

Children : 

1.  Maria  Kelley,  b.  July  15,  181S,  m.  Oct.  iS,  1S37,  James  L.  Bates,  a  lawyer  at 
Columbus. 

2.  Jane  Kelley,  b.  Feb.  20,  1820,  m.  Nov.  27,  1847,  William  Collins,  a  lawyer  in 
Cleveland,  O. 

3.  Charlotte  Kelley,  b.  April  8,  1S22,  d.  at  Akron,  O.,  Oct.  4,  1S2S. 

4.  Edward  Kelley,  b.  April  23,  1824,  d.  July  28,  1825. 

5.  Adelaide  Kelley,  b.  June  2S,  1S26,  d.  "Sept.   15,  1826. 

6.  Henry  Kelley,  b.  at  Akron,  Sept.  iS,  182S,  d.  Aug.  20,  1S30. 

7.  Helen  Kelley,  b.  at  Columbus,  April  3,  1831,111.  Oct.  27, 1S52,  Francis  Collins, 
grad.  at  West  Point,  who  was  engaged  in  the  Mexican  War,  afterwards  a  lawyer 
at  Columbus,  now  on  a  travelling  tour  around  the  world  (1S74). 

8.  Frank  Kelley,  b.  March  9,  1834,  d.  Oct.  6,  1S38. 

9.  Annie  Kelley,  b.  Aug.  6,  1S36,  m.  Jan.  27,  1852,  Carl  G.  Freudenberg,  of 
Germany,  a  soldier  by  profession. 

10.  Alfred  Kelley,  b.  Sept.  8,  1839. 

11.  Katharine  Kelley,  b.  Sept.  30,  1831,111.  April  7,  1864,  Rev.  Wm.  Hale  Dunning, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1S58,  and  at  Andover  Theol.  Sem.  in 
1863.  He  d.  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  Feb.  7,  1869,  art.  33.  She  resides  at  Co- 
lumbus. 

129.  IV.  Melancthon  Woolsey  Welles,  b.  at  Lanesboro,  Mass., 
May  26,  1802,  m.  Jan.  1,  1S28,  Mary  W.  Brown,  of  Brownhelm,  O.,  b. 
at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  26,  1806  (dau.  of  Col.  Henry  Brown  and 
Mary  Welles).  She  d.  April  19,  1836,  and  he  m.  for  second  wife,  Dec. 
21,  1836,  Zilpha  L.  Henderson  (dau.  of  Gideon  Henderson,  of  Amherst, 
Mass.,  and  Dolly  Long.)     He  was  a  lawyer  at  Akron,  O.,  and  Elyria,  O. 

Children : 

BY   FIRST   WIFE. 

1.  Henry  Frown  Welles,  b.  Feb.  1,  1830,  d.  Sept.  22,  1830. 

2.  Melancthon  Welles,  b.  March  31,  1832,  d.  April  30,  1832. 
j.  Maria  Brown   Welles,    b.  April  23,  1833. 

4.  Harriet Dwight  Welles,  b.  at  Elyria,  O.,  March  17,  1S36,  m.  Col.  Edward  II. 
Phelps,  a  lawyer  at  Defiance,  O.  He  was  Col.  of  the  3Sth  O.  Regt.  in  the  late  war, 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge.  She  m.  Dec.  7,  1S68,  for  a  second 
husband,  Lt.  George  M.  Welles,  U.  S.  Marines,  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

BY  SECOND   WIFE. 

5.  Alfred  Kelley  Welles,  b.  at  Elyria  Oct.  5, 1837,  is  a  banker  at  Boone,  Iowa.  He 
m.,  about  1869,  Mary  Garst,  of  Dayton,  O. 

6.  William  Bnell  Welles  (twin),  b.  July  3,  1840,  is  pres.  and  treas.  of  a  silver 
mining  co.  in  Utah,  and  resides  at  Cleveland,  O. 
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7.  Gen.  George  Edward  Welles  (twin),  b.  Tulv  3,  [840,  was  made  a  general  bj 
brevet  in  the  late  war  for  gallant  services.  He  resides  at  Toledo,  Iowa,  where  he 
is  U.  S.  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue. 

8.  Ably  Anna  Welles,  b.  Oct.  9,  1844,  at  Elyria,  m.  June  n,  1867,  Capt.  George 
S.  Ringland,  a  manufacturer  of  gypsum  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  He  was  a  captain  in 
the  Union  army. 

9.  Melancthon  Worlsey  Welles,  b.  at  Elyria,  Aug.  23,  1S47,  m.  Sept.  9,  iS63, 
Julia  Richardson,  at  Defiance,  O.     He  is  a  merchant  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

10.  Caroline  Seymour  Welles,  b.  at  Defiance.  (_>.,  Jan.  1,  iSsi. 

11.  Jeaitie  E.  Welles,  b.  there  Jan.  7,  1855,  d.  Oct.  11,  1S5S. 

12.  Mary  Zilpka  Welles,  b.  at  Fort  Dodge  Dec.  6,  1S5S. 

130.  V.  A  son,  unnamed,  b.  and  d.  at  Lanesboro,  Mass.,  in  1804. 

131.  VI.  Jane  Elizabeth  Welles  (dau.  of  Melancthon  Woolsey 
Welles  and  Abigail  Buell),  b.  at  Lanesboro  Nov.  2,  1806,  m.  Jan.  24, 
1832,  Russell  Parish,  a  lawyer  at  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  and  previously  of 
Branford,  Ct.  He  was  grad.  at  Yale  in  1813,  and  d.  at  Lowville  Feb., 
1S55,  mt.  65. 

Children : 

1.  Mary  Welles  Parish,  b.  Oct.  23,  rS32,  at  Lowville,  m.  Feb.,  1S5S,  Dexter  B. 
Chambers,  of  Lowville  (,son  of  Rufus  and  Betsey  Chambers).  She  d.  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  May,  1S67. 

2.  Julia  Frances  Parish,  b.  at  Lowville  Aug.  7,  1834,  d.  there  in  1S53. 

132.  VII.  Abby  Ann  Welles  (dau.  of  Melancthon  W.  Welles),  b.  at 
Trenton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27,  1808,  resides  unmarried  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
From  her  many  of  the  facts  here  stated  were  obtained. 

133.  VIII.  Richard  Henry  Welles,  b.  at  Lowville  June  2,  1S11, 
d.  there  April  8,  182S. 

Third  Generation. 

91.  XII.  John  Welles  (twin  son  with  James  of  Rev.  Dr.  Noah 
Welles,  of  Stamford,  and  Abigail  Woolsey),  b.  April  3,  1776,  m.  June  8, 
1800,  Rachel  Buell,  of  Litchfield,  Ct.,  b.  in  1773  (dau.  of  Peter  Buell  and 
Abigail  Seymour,  and  sister  of  Abigail  Buell,  who  m.  his  bro.  Melancthon 
Woolsey).  She  d.  at  Lanesboro,  Mass.,  June  13,  1802,  eel.  29.  He  m. 
at  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  for  second  wife,  Sept.  8,  1806,  Sarah  Rice  Hulbert,  b. 
at  Middletown,  Ct.  She  d.  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  July  19,  1868.  He 
was  a  merchant  at  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  and  Utica,  N.  Y.  (after  181 2).  He 
d.  at  Ashtabula,  O.,  May  24,  1855,  at.  79. 

Fourth  Generation — Children. 

BY    FIRST  WIFE. 

134.  I.  Rachel  Buell  Welles,  b.  Feb.  9,  1802,  at  Lanesboro, 
Mass.,  m.  Feb.,  1828,  Vistus  Balch,  a  bank-note  engraver  in  New  York. 
He  resides  now  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y.     She  d.  at  Utica  Jan.  10,  1831. 

No  issue. 

BY    SECOND    WIFE. 

135.  II.  John  Afollos  Welles,  b.  at  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1808, 
d.  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  Aug.  17,  1S65,  of  peritonitis,  while  there  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  He  was  a  banker  at  Detroit,  Mich.  He  m.  Hen- 
rietta Hayden  Hale,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and,  for  a  second  wife,  Marie 
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Louise  Eaton,  and  had  two  children,  John  and  William,  who  d.  in  in- 
fancy. 

136.  III.  Sarah  Rebecca  AVelles,  b.  it  Trenton  Feb.  7,  1810,  m. 
Aug.  4,  1831,  Alfred  Hopkins  Hunt,  b.  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  May  17, 
1806  (son  of  Dr.  David  Hunt  and  Wealthy  Dickinson),  a  hardware  mer- 
chant at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  (since  i860),  and  previously  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
where  his  children  were  born. 

Three  children  : 

1.  John  Welles  Hunt,  b.  April  13,  1S34,  a  hardware  merchant  at  Ann  Arbor. 

2.  Edward  Hopkins  Hunt,  b.  July  10,  1S3S,  a  banker  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
m.  Oct.  19,  1S69,  Julia  Mary  Hatch,  b.  June  19,  1S44,  at  Grand  Rapids  (dau.  of  Ira 
S.  and  Mary  P.  Hatch). 

3.  Caroline  Fiances  Hunt,  b.  May  27,  1842,  d.  June  14,  iS5g. 

137.  IV.  Abigail  Catharine  Welles,  b.  Oct.  16,  181 1,  m.  May, 
1842,  Henry  Ethelbert  Parsons,  of  Ashtabula,  O.,  b.  Dec.  25,  1809,  in 
Middletown,  Ct.  (son  of  Enoch  Parsons). 

Children : 

1.  John  Hubbard  Parsons,  b.  March,  1S43,  was  U.  S.  Consul  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba, 
where  he  d.  Sept.  13,  1870. 

2.  Caroline  Rosencrantz  Parsons,  b.  Feb.  6,  1S4S. 

3.  Samuel Holden  Parsons,  b.  Nov.  7,  1852. 

138.  V.  Mary  Elizabeth  Welles,  b.  at  Utica  Sept.  13,  1813,  m., 
about  1840,  Rodney  Carlos  Paine,  of  Niles,  Mich.,  b.  in  Kent,  Ct.,  March 
13,  1806  (son  of  William  Paine  and  Sarah  Hurd),  a  banker  there.  She  d. 
at  Niles  Oct.,  1862.  He  has  had  eleven  children,  of  which  but  two  now 
survive :  John  Welles  and  Frederic  William  Paine. 

139.  VI.  William  James  Welles,  b.  at  Utica,  May  21,  1S16,  a  banker 
.it  ('.rand  Rapids,  Mich,  (since  1838),  m.  Rosepha  Hatch  at  that  place, 
who  was  lost  on  the  Pewalne,  on  Lake  Huron,  Aug.  8,  1865,  and  he  m. 
for  second  wife,  June,  1868,  Mrs.  Frances  Freligh,  of  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

No  children. 

140.  VII.  Henry  Woolsey  Welles,  b.  at  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  6, 
1818,  a  hardware  merchant  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  He  m.  Sept.  23,  1847, 
Susan  Martin  Safford,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.  She  d.  at  Ashtabula,  O., 
Sept.  13,  1867.     He  d.  Sept.,  1S60. 

Children  : 

1.  Clarissa  Safford  Welles,  b.  Nov.  6,  1S4S,  m.  -Ma)'  2S,  1S73,  C.  Wheeler  Dur- 
ham, a  civil  engineer  in  Chicago. 

2.  Sarah  Woolsey  Welles,  b.  Feb.  27,  1S50. 

3.  Mary  Fish  Welles,  b.  Oct.  4,  1851. 

4.  Susan  Holly  Welles,  b.  Nov.  23,  1S57. 

141.  VIII.  Helen  Welles,  b.  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1S21,  m. 
about  1845  Prof.  Silas  Hamilton  Douglas,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Mine- 
ralogy (since   1S46)  in  the  University  of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor). 

Children : 

1.  Kale  Hulbert  Douglas,  b.  Feb.  24,  1S46. 

2.  William  Welles  Douglas,  b.  May  14,  1S50,  m.  Sept.  10,  1S73,  Kate  Louise 
Henderson,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

3.  Samuel  Townsend Douglas,  b.  Aug.  2,  1853. 

4.  Alice  Helen  Douglas,  b.  Sept.  18,  1855. 
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5.  Sarah  Livingston  Douglas,  b.  Nov.  II,  1857. 

6.  Marie  Louise  Douglas,  b.  Jan.  27,  1S60. 

7.  Henry  Woolsey  Douglas,  b.  Jan.  7,  1S67. 

142.  IX.  Edward  Welles,  b.   at  Utica  Dec.  22,  182?,  d.  Oct    ->6 
1826. 

143.  X.  Edward  Livingston  Welles,  b.  there  Feb.,  1829,  is  a  banker 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  unmarried. 


[While  this  series  of  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  descendant 
of  Rev.  Benjamin  Woolsey,  of  Dosoris,  has  been  in  progress,  the  follow- 
ing facts  of  additional  interest  have  come  to  hand.  See  Vol.  IV.,  p  140 
July  No.  1873,  No.  30.  IV.] 

Third  Generation. 

30.  IV.  Major  Benjamin  Muirson  Woolsey  (son  of  Benj.  Woolsey, 
Jr.,  and  Ann  Muirson),  b.  Feb.  17,  1758,  m.  about  1792  a  Miss  Frince 
(?).  He  was  an  officer  in  the  British  army  in  the  Revolutionary  War  in 
his  early  manhood.  He  became  afterwards,  it  is  believed,  a  merchant  in 
New  York.  He  d.  at  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  Jan.  17,  1813,  at.  54.  He  had 
three  children. 

Fourth  Generation— Children. 

I.  Abraham  Minthorne  Woolsey,  b.  in  1794,  d.,  est.  42,  Nov.  12. 
.836. 

II.  Hester  Ann  Woolsey,  b.  about  1798,  m.  a  Mr.  Rockwell,  and 
for  a  second  husband  a  Mr.  Napier,  who  d.  soon  afterwards.  She  d.  in 
1855.  She  had  by  her  first  marriage  a  dau.,  Emily  Woolsey  Rockwell, 
who  m.  a  physician  (name  not  discovered)  in  Augusta,  Ga. 

III.  William  Woolsey,  b.  about  1800,  who  d.  at  sea,  unmarried, 
while  on  his  way  to  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

I.  Abraham  Minthorne  Woolsey  (son  of  Major  Benj.  M. 
Woolsey),  b.  in  1794,  m.  Jan.  26, 1820,  Emily  Wingfield  Sims,  b.  at  Wash- 
ington, Wilkes  Co.,  Ga.,  Nov.  20,  179S  (dau.  of  John  and  Mildred  Sims). 
He  was  a  prosperous  merchant  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  but  failed  in  the  great 
financial  crash  of  1833.  His  health  soon  also  failed,  and  in  1S35  he  re- 
moved to  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  there  d.  Nov.  12,  1836.  His  widow  m.  for 
a  second  husband,  Dec.  1,  1854,  Bishop  James  Osgood  Andrew,  b.  in 
1794,  Bishop  of  the  Meth.  Ch.  North  (1832-46),  and  of  the  Meth.  Ch. 
South  (1846-71).  They  resided  at  Summerfield,  Ala.,  where  he  d.  March 
1,  1871,  at.  77.  She  d.  at  Selma,  Ala.,  Jan.  24,  1872,  at.  73.  She 
was  remarkable  for  her  force  of  character  alike  and  her  personal  beauty. 
They  had  six  children  : 

Fifth  Generation—  Children . 

I.  William  Sims  Woolsey,  b.  Nov.  8,  1S20,  d.  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  March 
23,  1822. 

II.  Hon.  Benjamin  Minthorne  Woolsey,  b.  Aug.  15.  1823. 

III.  John  Frederic  Woolsey,  b.  April  20,  1825,  d.  March  22,  1833. 

IV.  Elizabeth  Ann  Woolsey,  b.  July  10,  1827,  d.  Nov.  27,  1831. 

V.  Sarah  Mildred  Woolsey,  b.  Oct.   10,  1829,  m.  April  21,  1853, 
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Dr.  William  S.  Mixson,  b.  July  10,  1827  (son  of  John  Mixson,  a  planter  in 
Dallas  Co.,  Ala.,  who  d.,  ozt.  90,  in  1872),  living  now  (1874)  on  the  paternal 
homestead.     She  d.  without  issue  Dec.  4,  1859. 

VI.  Juliet  Frances  Woolsey,  b.  Dec.  17,  1832,  m.  at  Summerfield, 
Ala.,  Dr.  Lewis  D.  Sturdivant  (son  of  Robert  Sturdivant,  a  planter  in  Dal- 
las Co.,  Ala.)  She  d.  Feb.  2,  1859.  They  had  one  child,  Robert 
Minthorne  Woolsey  Sturdivant,  residing  now  with  his  uncle,  Hon.  Robert 
D.  Sturdivant,  in  Dallas  Co.,  Ala. 

II.  Hon.  Benjamin  Minthorne  Woolsey  (son  of  Abraham 
Minthorne  Woolsey,  of  Augusta,  Ga.),  b.  Aug.  15,  1823,  m.  Sept.  16, 
1847,  Lucinda  Caroline  Swift,  b.  in  1829  (dau.  of  John  and  Susan  Swift, 
of  Selma,  Ala.),  grad.  at  Emory  Coll.  (Meth.  at  Oxford,  Ga.),  in  1844,  at 
the  head  of  his  class,  studied  law  and  practised  it  for  a  few  years,  but,  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  relinquished  the  profession,  and  settled 
as  a  planter  near  Selma  (1848-64).  He  was  at  different  times  (1851-2 
and  1855-6)  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Legislature,  and  in  1856  received 
the  nomination  of  the  Union  party  in  the  Mobile  Dist.  for  Congress,  but 
declined  the  honor.  He  opposed  secession  as  madness,  when  first  pro- 
posed at  the  South,  and  was  recognized  everywhere  among  his  Southern 
friends  as  a  strong  Union  man  in  their  sense  of  the  word  (but  not  in  our 
.stronger  sense  of  it).  He  would  not  enter  the  Confederate  army,  nor 
would  he  act  as  a  Federal  spy  upon  his  Southern  friends  and  neighbors. 
Under  Gov.  Thomas  H.  Watts  (1863-5)  ne  became  Commissioner  of  the 
entire  saline  region  of  the  State,  where  a  large  force  was  employed  by  the 
Government,  and  much  money  was  expended,  in  the  manufacture  of  salt 
for  the  wives  and  children  of  deceased  soldiers.  He  is  now  (1874),  with 
his  two  sons,  a  cotton  factor  at  Selma,  and  is  himself  also  an  insurance 
agent. 

He  has  had  five  children  : 

1.  Susan  Emily  Woolsey,  b.  March  31,  1850,  who  m.  April  27,  rS70,  Samuel 
William  John,  a  lawyer  in  Selma  (son  of  Chancellor  Joseph  R.  John,  of  Selma).  She 
d.  without  issue  March  7,  1873. 

2.  St.  George  Lee  Woolsey,  b.  Jan.  24,  1852,  is  a  cotton  factor  at  Selma  ("  Woolsey 
&  Sons"). 

3.  Minthorne  Woolsey,  b.  Dec.  24,  TS53,  is  a  cotton  factor  at  Selma,  of  the  firm 
as  above. 

4.  William  Swift  Woolsey,h.  Aug.  16,  1856. 

5.  Frederic  Woolsey,  b.  at  Summerfield,  Ala.,  Feb.  27,  1865,  and  d.  there  June  21. 
1867.] 

The  writer  might,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  have  presented  one 
generation  more  of  the  descendants  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Woolsey,  of  Dosoris, 
but,  with  difficulty  to  himself,  refrained  from  doing  so  from  deference  to 
the  general  rule  desired  to  be  maintained  in  this  periodical  to  limit  state- 
ments made  as  much  as  possible  to  four  generations. 

Dosoris,  the  Woolsey  homestead  in  former  days,  is  some  two  miles 
north  of  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  and  is  no  hamlet  at  all,  but  merely  a  family 
manor.  The  original  tract  contained  1,000  acres,  bought  at  first  from  the 
Indians  by  Robert  Williams,  who  sold  it  to  Lewis  Morris,  of  Barbadoes. 
W.  I.  (brother  of  Richard  Morris,  first  proprietor  of  Morrisania).  Daniel 
Whitehead,  of  Oyster  Bay,  bought  it  of  him,  Aug.  10,  1693,  for  ^390,  who 
resold  it  for  the  same  price  to  John  Taylor,  of  Oyster  Bay,  his  son-in-law, 
who  gave  it  by  will  to  his  daughter  Abigail  (Mrs.  Woolsey),  whose  husband 
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named  it  (dos  uxoris)  the  wife's  dowry.  He  occupied  it  with  all  hospitable 
generosity  for  the  twenty  best  years  of  his  life  (1736-56).  At  his  death 
he  devised  three-fifths  of  it  to  his  son,  Col.  Melancthon  Woolsey,  and  the 
remaining  two-fifths  to  Benjamin  Woolsey.  Jr.  In  1760  Nathaniel  Coles 
bought  the  whole  estate,  paying  the  first-named  heir^T^ooo  for  his  share, 
and  the  second  for  his  ^3,600.  It  has  been  occupied  ever  since  by  some 
of  his  descendants,  and  has  been  enlarged  in  its  dimensions  by  them. 
The  original  Woolsey  mansion  itself  was  displaced  several  years  since  by 
a  structure  more  recent  in  its  style.  On  the  estate,  about  200  rods  north 
of  the  house,  is  the  family  burying-ground.  When  visited  by  the  writer 
a  few  years  since,  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  most  forlorn  and  forbidding  state. 
a  true  description  of  which  the  reader  would  find  as  little  pleasure  in  pe- 
rusing as  the  writer  would  in  presenting  to  him.  Is  not  the  day  near  at 
hand  when  Americans  will  begin  to  honor  far  more  than  they  yet  have 
done  their  own  noble  dead  ?  And  will  not  such  a  day,  when  it  comes,  be 
far  in  advance  of  this  gross,  material  age  ? 

The  name  Theodosia  occurs  with  great  frequency  in  all  branches  of 
the  Woolsey  family.  It  is  a  traditional  reminiscence  among  some  of  the 
elderly  ladies  of  the  family  that  the  name  came  into  the  family  at  the  first 
through  the  friendship  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Woolsey,  of  Dosoris,  for  Lady  Corn- 
bury,  wife  of  Lord  Cornbury,  Gov.  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The 
two  ladies  agreed  to  name  their  first  daughter  respectively  after  each 
other. 

In  another  and  final  number  of  this  series  of  articles,  and  that  a  brief 
one,  the  writer  designs  to  present  an  outline  view  of  the  early  family  his- 
tory of  George  Woolsey,  of  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  recently  obtained,  the  brother 
of  Rev.  Benjamin  Woolsey,  of  Dosoris.  Any  possible  corrections  of  dates 
already  given  wrongly  will  then  be  made,  and  some  few  additions  of  fur- 
ther facts  of  value. 


Emendations  to  "  The  Bartow  Pedigree,  by  E.  P.  B.,  of  New  York  City," 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record 
of  Jan.,  1S72.     By  Rev.  E.  P.  Bartow. 

1.  The  name  of  Lady  Motteville's  father  is  Pierre  Bertaut,  and  not  Francis, 
lohn  Bertaut,  Seigneur  de  Freauville,  and  Francis  Bertaut,  are  son  and  father, 
instead  of  father  and  son  ;  and  the  paragraph  should  read  thus  :  "  Francis  Bertaut, 
Seigneur  de  Freauville,  etc.,  had  John  Bertaut,  Ecuyer."  Francis  Bertaut  was  a 
brother  of  Lady  Motteville,  and  was  born  in  1621.     See  her  "  Memoires." 

2.  The  date  of  the  burial  of  Thomas  Bartow,  Nov.  12,  167S,  may  be  that  of  his 
father.  It  is  probable  that  Thomas  grew  up  and  married,  as  we  find  the  name  in 
England.  Thomas  Mclhuish,  of  Sandford,  Devonshire,  married  Elizabeth  Barto, 
who  was  born  in  1746,  and  died  at  Crediton.  She  was  said  to  be  "  the  only  living 
inheritor  of  the  name  in  England." 

3.  Thomas,  only  child  of  Thomas  Bartow,  married  Sarah  Benezet,  and  not 
Helen.  He  died  in  1793,  and  left  male  issue,  two  sons,  John  Bartow,  who  married 
Esther  Thorn,  and  Thomas  Bartow,  ancestor  of  the  Sargents. 

4.  Of  Anthony  Bartow's  children,  Phcebe  was  born  in  1755,  and  William  in  1759. 

5.  Among  the  children  of  Stephen  Bartow,  Emily  is  omitted,  and  the  order 
should  be  :  Sarah,  Edwin,  Alfred,  Emil)',  Harriet,  Maria,  and  Fanny. 

C.  The  two  brothers,  John  Barto,  born  in  1709,  and  Francis  Barto,  born  in  1711, 
were  sons  of  John,  an  emigrant  from  France.  The  latter  had  a  brother,  Francis 
Barteau,  also  of  France,  and  ancestor  of  a  family  of  Barteaus  in  this  country.  The 
relationship  between  this  family  and  the  Bartows  of  Westchester,  if  any,  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained. 
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RECORDS  OF  THE  REFORMED  DUTCH  CHURCH  IN  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK.— Baptisms. 

{Continued  from  page  99  of  the  Record?) 

OUDERS.  KINCERS.  GETUYGKN. 


A°  1652. 
Eodem. 
den  27  Oct. 

Eodem. 
Eodem. 
den  3  Nov. 

den  10  dicto. 
Eodem. 
den  24  dicto. 

den  1  Dec. 


Auke  Jans.  Pieter. 

Pieter      Corn.     Van  Cornells. 

Veen,     Elsje     Ty- 

mens. 
Jan     Janszen      Van  Andries. 

Breedstee. 
Claes    Janszen    Bac-  Johannes. 

ker. 
Jan  Corneliszen.  Cornells. 


Marritie  Jans. 
Gerrit  Bicker. 
Francois  Wick. 


Lysbeth. 
Victoor. 
J  acobus. 


Claes  Thyszen,  Susan-  Mathys. 

na  Pieters. 

den  8  dicto.     Gerrit  Hendrickszen.    Lysbeth. 
Eodem.  Jochem  Gerritszen.       Magdaleen. 

den  15  dicto.  Mr.  Paulus  Van  der  Hester. 

Beeck. 
den  25  dicto.  Pieter  Janszen  Wit.      Maria. 


Adolph  Pieterszen,  Jacomyntie 

Frans. 
Govert    Loockermans,    Atlard 

Anthony,       Marritie     Thy- 

mens. 


Jan  Thomaszen,  Thomas  Ha!, 
Dorathee  Jans. 

Michiel  Janszen,  Thomas  Hal, 
Sytie  Hackmans. 

Hendrick  Janszen  Van  Schalck- 
wyck,  Jan  Lubbertszen, 
Tryntie  Lubberts. 

In  on  echt  overgewonnen. 

Francois  Fyn,  Helena  Blom- 
maerts. 

Johannes  de  Peyster,  Thomas 
Baxster,  Cornelia  Lubberts, 
Briset  Baxsters. 

Jan  Gilliszen  Van  Brug,  Cor- 
nelia Lubberts. 

Paulus      Janszen        Heyman, 

Tryntie  Barents. 
Susanna  Dubbels. 

Comelis  Van  Werckhoven, 
Mr.  Jacob  Verrivanger. 

Gerrit  Bicker,  Engeltje  Jans, 
Sara  Steendam. 


den  5  Jan. 

Eodem. 
den  12  dicto. 

Eodem. 

[285.] 
den  19  dicto. 

Eodem. 
den  26  Jan. 
den  9  Feb. 
Eodem. 
den  16  dicto. 

Eodem. 
den  23  diet. 


A0  1653. 
Olof  Stephenszen  Van  Catharina. 

Courtlant. 
Pieter  Stoutenburg.      Engeltje. 
Cornells    Van   Tien-  Cornells. 

hoven,  Fiscael. 
Jan  Willemszen,  Van  Pouth. 

Leuven. 


Gerrit  Janszen,  Aeltje  Pieter. 

Lamberts. 
Jan  Hageman.  Marcus. 

Coenraedt  ten  Eyck.  Tobias. 
Jochem  Callaer.  Jacobus. 

Hendrick  Breser.  Breser. 

Roelof  Janszen,  Gees-  Jan. 

je  Claes. 
Andries  Pietersz.  Pieter. 

Thomas  Fredrickszen.  Tryntie. 


Jan  Gilliszen  Van  Brug,  E!s;e 
Van  der  Veen. 

Geen  getuygen. 

Cornells    Van      Werckhoven, 

Bnon    Nuton,    Capt.,    Sara 

Roelofs. 
Andries   Hop,   Hendrick    Eg- 

bertszen,     Geenru};dt    Wil- 

lems. 


Abraham  Planck,  Jan  Vinge, 
Maria  Planck. 

Brion  Nuton,  Thomas  Baxster, 
en  zyn  huis  vr. 

Barent  Me>:nderts,  Hilletje  de 
Noorman. 

Marten  Cregier,  Albert  Jans- 
zen, Heyltje  Pie:ers. 

Thomas  Hall,  Jan  Hutjessc, 
Mary  Graet,  Anna  Hals. 

Ryck  Leydecker,  Claertie 
Vernier. 

Jan  Hendrickszen. 

Andries  Jochemszen,  Claes 
Hendrickszen,  Neeltje  Fred- 
ricks. 
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den  3  Mart. 
den  9  dicto. 
Eodem. 

den  16  dicto. 
Eodem. 

Eodem. 

Eodem. 

den  6  April. 

den  20  d. 
Eodem. 


Albert  Albertszen.        Annetje. 
Adriaen  Hegeman.      Jacob. 
Claude  de  Ie  Metre.    Johannes. 


Joris  Stephenszen. 
Lubbert  Gerritszen. 


Stephen. 
Gerrit,Dirck. 
2  kind. 


Jacob  Leendertszen.    Anna. 
Jeuriaen  Fradel.  Aeltje. 

Jan  de  La  Montagne,  Jesse. 

Agneta  ten  Waert. 
Rendel  Huwits. 
Jan  Janszen,  Grietie  Elsje. 

Jans. 


[286.] 

Eodem. 

Eodem. 
Eodem. 

den  27  dicto. 

Eodem. 

Eodem. 

den  4  May. 
den  11  dicto. 

Eodem. 
den  4  J  un. 
Eodem. 

Eodem. 
Eodem. 

den  8  dicto. 

Eodem. 

den  15  dicto. 

Eodem. 

den  22  dicto. 

Eodem. 


Jan  Aertszen,  Annetje  Aert. 

Hendricks. 
Tobias  Theuniszen.      Beatrix. 
Theunis  Janszen.  Sara. 

Andries  Bartels.  Barent. 

Willem  Pieterszen.       Grietje. 
Paulus  Leendertszen,  Marritie. 

Van  der  Grift. 
Elbert  Elbertszen. 
Emanuel  Van  Span-  Andries. 

gien. 
Lucas  Dirckszen.  Cornelis. 

Adam  Brouwer.  Maria. 

Salomon  Abbas,  Bar-  David. 

ber  Philips. 
Jan  Lambertszen.        Geesje. 
Jan  Maston,  Diever-  Jan. 

tje  Jans. 
Mr.  Hans  Van  Kier-  Blandina. 

stede,  Sara  Roelofs. 
Claes      Pieterszen,       Pieter. 

Neeltie  Engels. 
Wessel        Evertszen,  Frans. 

Geertje  Bout. 
Thomas    Guroitlack,  Willem. 

Marritje  Jans. 
Paulus  Van   Angola,  Jacob. 

Neger. 
Joost  Goderus.  Jan. 


GETUYGEN. 

Willem    Gerritszen,     Tr^ntic 

Hadders,  Tryntie  Claes. 
Jan  Evertszen  Bout,  Fredrick 

Alcke,  Anneken  Jans. 
Jan    Evertszen    Hout,     Philip 

Gerardszen,  Maria  Gerards, 

Sara  de  Koreest. 
Jan   Ilageman,  Herman  Hen- 

drickszen. 
Laurens  de   Nonrman,  Coen- 

raedt     ten     EVck,     Thomas 

Hall,  Michiel  Janszen.  TrSJn- 

tie    Van    Campen,    TrjJntie 

Greveraets. 
Paulus     Leendertszen,       Jan 

Pieterszen  Van  Brug,  Janne- 

ken  Gerrits,  Hillegond  Jans. 
Theunis  Craey,   Aris  Jacobs- 

zen,  TrJ?ntie  Van   Campen, 

Vrouwtje  Pieiers. 
Sara  du  Trieux,  Anna  Stam. 


Thomas  Hall,  Joris  Wolsy\ 
Elsje  Nuton,  Bntje  Baxster. 

Joost  Goderus,  Tiyntie  Gre- 
venraets. 


Albert  Janszen,  Cornelis  Jans- 
zen Coely\  Lysbeth.  Thys- 
sens,  Belitje  Cornelis. 

Cornelis  Claeszen  Switzart, 
Hendrickje  Simons. 

David  de  Potter,  en  zyne  huis 
vr. 

Sjarel  Morgens,  L$'sbeth  Jans. 

Claes  Mans,    Engeltie  Many, 

Annetje  Jans. 
Jacob  Leendertszen,  Rebecca 

Fredricks. 

Hester  Jans,  Hester  Simons. 

Jan       Francisco,  Susanna 

Pieters,  Negers. 

Hendrick  Gulick,  Willem  Van 
Beecker,  Marritie  Cornelis. 

Francois  Baschet,  Engeltje 
Jans. 

Geen  getu^gen. 


Fredrick  Aiken,  Aeltje  Cars- 
tens,  Pieterije  Jans. 

Jan  Janszen,  Capt.  Brian  Nu- 
ton, Tryn  Blaes. 


Lysbeth  Cregiers. 


Janneken  Theunis. 


Pieter    Van    Naerden,    Aecht 
Jans. 

Geen  getuygen. 


Francisco  Jaepje,  Mayktn 
d'Angola. 

Dirck  Theuniszen,  Jan  Janszen 
Van  der  Ham,  Ariaentje 
Hal  is. 
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OUDEKS.  KINDERS. 

den  2  Jul.        Hendrick  Dirckszen.    Marritje. 
Eodem.  Jan       Thomaszen,       Hendrick. 

Tryntie  Agis. 
den  13  dicto.  Albert  Janszen,  Elsje  Grietie. 

Jans. 
Eodem.  Jan  Pieterszen,  Grie-  Elsje. 

tie  Jans. 


[287. 

Eodem. 


Jan  Janszen  Van  St.  Jacob. 

obyn.,  Baertie  Kip. 
den  27  Jul.      Michiel       Pauluszen,  Maria. 

Van  der  Voort. 
den  3  Aug.       Christiaen  Barentszen.  Comelis. 
Eodem.  Johannes  de  Peyster,  Johannes. 

Cornelia  Lubberts. 
den  10  dicto.  Pieter  Simonszen.         Robbert. 

den  17  dicto.  Barent  Jacobszen.        Theunis. 
Eodem.  Hendrick  Pieterszen.  Herman. 

Eodem.  Theunis       Geurtszen  Lysbeth. 

Cray. 
Eodem.  AVillem  Beeckman.       Gerardus. 

den  24  diet.     Jacob  Waling.  Simon. 

Eodem.  Jde    Corn.    Van   der  Vrouwtie. 

Vorst. 
den  31  dicto.  Jacob  Pieterszen.         Pieter. 
den  7  Sept.      Gerrit  Hendrickszen.   Lambert. 

den  14  dicto.  Dirck       ScReluyn,  Johannes. 

Nots. 

den  21  diet.     Hans  Hanszen.  Jacob, 

den  28  diet.     Hans  Pomer.  Sebastiaen. 

Eodem.  Jan  Hagel.  Jcuriaen. 

den  5  Oct.       Casper    Steynwits,      Johannes. 

Jannetie  Gerrits. 
Eodem.  Hendrick  Janszen.      Johannes. 

den  12  dicto.  Corn.  Claeszen  Swit-  Pieter. 

zart. 
Eodem.  Pieter  Pieterszen,  Ju-  Pieter. 

dith  Rapalje. 
Eodem.  Johannes  Peeck.  Johannes. 

[2SS.] 
den  19  dicto.  Pieter  Claeszen.  May  ken. 


GETUYCEN. 

Albert  Cnrfi.VVantenaer,  Tryn- 
tie Hadders. 
Marritie  Dircks. 


Abraham   Martenszen,  Grietie 
Gerrits,  Annetje  Lisco. 

Pieter  Wolfertszen  en  syn  huis 
vr.,  Tryn  Hendricks. 


Jacob  Kip,  Catalyntie  Hen- 
dricks. 

Pieter  Van  Neste,  Abraham 
Martenszen,  Engeltie  Mans. 

Frans  Janszen  Van  Hoogten, 

Claertie  Alders. 
Johannes  Pieterszen  Van  Brug, 

Johannes       Giiliszen       Van 

Brug. 
Thomas    Margens,     Hendrick 

Meynderszen,  Margriet 

Heut. 
Arent  Leendertszen,  Engellje 

Jans. 
Hans  Janszen,  Janneken  Ger- 
rits. 
Mr.   Gysbert,   Philip    Gerrits- 

zen,  Maria  Lubberts,  Maiia 

Gerards. 
Martinus  Beeckman.  Fredrick 

de  Poog,  Hester  Boudatius. 
Geen  getuygen. 

Jacob  Stoffelszen.  Helena 
Blommarts,  Engeltie  Jans. 

Joris  Jacobszen,  Annetje  Jans. 

Cornells  Aertszen,  Hendrick 
Lambertszen,  Lysbeth 

Dircks. 

Johannes  de  Peyster,  Jan  de 
Jonge,  Maria  Lubberts. 

Adriaen    Blommart,    Cathal^n 

Jorazy. 
Nicolaes  Backer,  Sytie  Jans. 

Corn.  Van  Tienhoven,  Kiscael, 
Cornelis  Hendrickszen,  Jan- 
netje  Gesens. 

Paulus  Schrick,  Judith  Stuy- 
vesant. 

ClaesVan  Elslant.de  Oude,« 
Mr.  Gysbert,  Barber  Gj'-s- 
berts. 

Isaac  de  Foreest,  Sara  du 
Trieux. 

Joris  Janszen  Rapalje.  Hans 
Hanszen,  Catalyn  Hierony- 
mus. 

Thomas  Hall,  Claes  Hendricks- 
zen, Willem  Pieterszen,  En- 
geltje Jans,  Susanna  du 
Trieux. 


Marten    Jans,    Judith  StuVve- 
Eants,  Hendrickje  Cornells. 


*  The  elder. 
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OUDERS.  HINDERS. 

den  26  dicto.  RoelofPieter  Roelofs-  Roelof. 

zen. 
Eodem.  Claes  Hendrickszen.     Fredrick. 


den  2  Nov. 
den  9  dicto. 
den  16  dicto. 
Eodem. 


Mathys  Capido. 
Abraham  Rycke. 
Jan  Hendrickszen. 
Pieter  Janszen. 


Hendrick. 
Aeltje. 
Lysbeth. 
Roelant. 


den  13  dicto.  Nicolaes  Stilwell.         Daniel. 

den  23  dicto. 
den  30  dicto. 


Eodem. 
Eodem. 
Eodem. 

den  7  dec. 
Eodem. 

Eodem. 

den  14  dicto. 
den  21  dicto. 


Egbert  Van  Borsum. 
Cors.  Pieterszen,Tryn- 

tie  Hendricks. 
Hans  Hanszen. 

David  Provoost. 
Jan      Janszen      Van 

Groen. 
Tibout  Ruwartszen. 


Janneken. 
Hendrick. 

Catalyn. 

Barber. 
Caspar. 

Ruwart. 
Elsje. 


Borger  Joriszen,  En- 

geltje  Mans. 
Dirck  Volckertszen.     Janneken. 


Jan  Swaen. 
Evert  Duycking. 


Catharyn. 


GETUYGF.N. 

Cornells  Potter,  Engelbert 
Corneliszen,  Swaentie  Pot- 
ters. 

Jan  Peeck,  Andries  Jochems- 
zen,  Selilje  Kredricks,  Marri- 
tie  Ariaens. 

Hendrick  Willemszen,  Barentje 
Hendricks. 

Hillegond  Joris,  Marritie 
Maens. 

Jacobus  de  Waert,  Jan  Janszen 
de  Jong,  Cornelia  de  Jong. 

Rutgert  Janszen,  Lysbeth  Hen- 
dricks, Lysbeth  Van  Hooge- 
velt. 

Pieter  Wolfertszen,  Jean  Vaen, 
Hester  Ter  Neuf,  Mary 
Arbecq. 

Geen  getuygen. 

Jeuriaen  Hlanck,  Pieter  Stou- 
tenburg,  Aeltje  Van  Tien- 
hoven,  Hester  ter  Neuf. 

Aert  Willemszen,  en  zy-n  huis 
vrouw. 

Geen  getuVgen. 

Geen  getuygen. 


Jacob  Van  Couwenhoven,  Hes- 
ter Jans. 

Jacob  Leendertszen.  Willem 
Pieterszen.  Elsje  Hendricks, 
Annetje  Jans. 

Abraham  Planck.  Pieter  Jans- 
zen Noorman,  Marritie 
Abrahams. 

Hendrick  Janszen,  Catharina 
Jans. 

Pieter  Werckhoven,  Tryntje 
Stuyvesants-raeyt. 


den  1  Jan. 
den  7  dicto. 

Eodem. 
den  18  dicto. 

[289.] 
den  4  Feb. 
Eodem. 


A0 
Thomas  Solder. 

Hendrick  Hendricks- 
zen. 
Nicolaes  ter  Haer. 
Abraham  Klock. 

Cornelis  Hendricksz. 
Pieter  Laurentszen. 


den  8  dicto.     Isaac  Kip. 


1654. 

Margariet. 
Hendrick. 

Johannes. 
Tryntie. 


Marritie. 

Daniel,  An- 

neken. 
Hendrick. 


den  15  dicto. 
den  22  dicto. 

den  1  Mart, 
den  8  dicto. 

Eodem. 
Eodem. 


Dirck  Claeszen.  Claes. 

Anthony  Matthyszen,  Cosmus. 

Neger. 
Daniel  de  Tourneur.    Maria. 

Willem  Janszen,  Willem. 

Harmtje  Harmens. 
Bartel  Claeszen.  Hendrick. 

Jacobus  Schellinger.    Willem. 


Corn.  Van  Werckhoven,  Hes- 
ter Jans. 

Mr.  Willem  Vestius,  Aeltje 
Schryvers. 

Adriaen      Key-ser,     Janneken 

Jeuriaens. 
Johannes  Pietersz.  van   Brug, 

Christina  Capoens. 


Jan     Vinge,     Maria     Geleyn. 

Grietie  Dircks. 
Daniel  Lisco,  Lodowyxk  Pos, 

Claes  Bording. 

Hendrick  Kip.  de  Oude,  Hen- 
drick Kin,  de  Jonge,  Elsje 
Hendricks. 

Jan  Muller,  Engeltje  Jans. 

Cornelis  Croesen,  Maria  Por- 
tugies. 

Jacobus  Backer,  Annetie  Van 

Courllant,  Maria  Cornelis. 
Aeltie  Bareuts. 


Geen  getuygen. 

Cornelis    Molyn, 
Neuf. 


Hester    ter 
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OUDERS.  KINDERS. 

Eodem.  Michiel  Janszen,  Fytie  Ariaentie. 

Hartmans. 
den  15  dicto.  Jochem  Gerritszen.      Gerrit. 

Eodem.  Jan  Cornelis  Buys.       Hendrick. 

Eodem.  Mr.      Gysbert      Gys-  Jan. 

bertsz. 
den  29  dicto.  Andries  Hop.  Willem. 

den  12  Apr.    Jan   Janszen    Schep-  Sara. 

moes. 
Eodem.  Claes  Thyszen.  Pieter. 

Eodem.  Theunis  Nyssen.  1  Nys,  2  Jan. 


CETUYGEN. 

Nicolaes       Backer, 
Hartmans. 


Annetje 


den  3  May. 
Eodem. 

den  8  dicto. 

[290.J 

den  10  dicto. 

den  17  dicto. 
Eodem. 

Eodem. 

den  24  dicto. 
den  28  Jun. 

den  8  Jul. 

den  12  dicto. 

den  19  dicto. 
den  16  Aug. 

Eodem. 
den  23  dicto. 
Eodem. 
den  29  dicto. 

Eodem. 
Eodem. 

den  2  Sept. 

den  13  dicto. 

den  20  dicto. 
Eodem. 


Petrus  Albertus. 
Claes  Bording. 

Lucas  Eldertszen. 


Erancyn. 
Marritje. 

Jan. 


Joris  Dirckszen,  Tryntie  Had- 

ders. 
Jan  Gerritszen,  Gysbert  Lub- 

bertszen,  Marritie. 
Hester     Van     Couwenhoven, 

Barber     Gj'sberts,     Tryntie 

Van  Campen. 
Jons  Stephenszen,  Stoffel  An- 

drieszen,     Cornelis     Areius- 

zen,  Heelitie  Hendricks. 
Abraham  Jacobszen,  Marritie 

Denys. 

Go  vert  Loockermans.  Frans 
Pieterszen,  Marritie  Tyraens. 

Jan  Evertszen  Bout,  Albert 
Corn.  Wantenaer,  Willem 
Bredenbend.  Mr.  Paulus 
Van  der  Beeck,  A  eltje  Corne- 
lis, Grietie  Jans. 

Isaac  Kip.  Gerrit  Gysbertszen, 
Maria  Geerards. 

Pieter  Wolfertszen,  Philip 
Geerards,  Tryntie  Hen- 
dricks. 

Jan  Evertszen  Bout,  Jannetje 
Jans,  Tryntie  Simons. 


Jan  Lambertszen,Van 

oldenzeel. 
Pieter  Janszen  Wit 
Herck  Syboutszen. 


Hendrick.  AeltJe  Barents. 


Catharyn. 
Engeltje. 


Dirck  Gerritszen,  Jan-  Hendrikje. 
netje  Theunis. 


Andries  de  Haes. 

Sophia. 

Pieetr  Tarazon. 

Hillegond. 

Albert  Janszen. 

Elsje. 

Hendrick  Janszen. 

Ariaentie. 

Barent  Janszen. 

Tytie. 

Hendrick  Janszen. 

Tryntie. 

Jan  Claeszen. 

Claes. 

Charles  Morgeres. 

Jan. 

Simon  Joosten. 

Catharyn. 

Claes       Martenszen 

Anna    Mar 

Van  Rosenveit. 

gariet. 

Hans  Dreper. 

Hendrick. 

Hendrick      Janszen 

Vrouwtje. 

Dreper. 

Paulus  Dirckszen. 

Geertruyd. 

Gerrit  Gysen. 

Aeltje. 

Michiel  Tadis. 

Tade. 

Willem  Janszen 

Jacob       Steendam,       Annetje 

Darnels. 
Jochem  Calder,  Dirck  Janszen, 

Susanna  Jans,    Annetje   Lo- 

dowycks. 
Michiel    Jans,    Thomas    Hall, 

Barentie  Hendricks. 

Abraham  de  Lanoy\  Jacob 
Visch,  Cornelia  de  Pelfcter. 

Capt.  Samuel  Michiel,  Jan 
Duran,  Hillegond  Megapo- 
lensis,  Anneken  Martins. 

Jochem  Calder,  Magdaleen 
Wale,  Annelie  Jans. 

Jan  Corneliszen,  Pieter  Lau- 
ren tszen,  Hillegond  Joris, 
Marritje  Pieters. 

Hendrick  Volckertszen,  Tryn- 
tie Claes,  Tr>'ntie  Hendricks. 

Jan  Corneliszen  Bu$'s,  Gvsbert 
Lubbertszen,  Aeltje  Schry- 
vers. 

Geen  getuygen. 

Lucas     Dirckszen,      Marritie 

Trompetters. 
Pieter      Wolfertszen,       Anna 

Corn.  Van  der  Vorst. 
Hendrick  Hendrickszen,  Mar- 

gariet  Loumans. 

Pieter  Andrieszen,  Arien  Ja- 
cobszen, Geertruj-d  Lons. 

Harmen  Sebastiaenszen,  Hes- 
ter Tjercks. 

Barbel  Gysberts,   Elsje   Wes- 

sels. 
Pieter  Van    Naerden,    Belitje 

Theunis. 
Geertruyd  Lons. 

Hendrick  Kip. 
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den  30  dicto. 
den  4  Oct. 
Eodcm. 
den  7  dicto. 
den  1 1  dicto. 

den  25  diet. 

Eodem. 

den  1  Nov. 

den  5  dicto. 

den  8  dicto. 

Eodem. 

den  22  diet. 

Eodem. 

Eodem. 

Eodem. 
den  29  dicto. 

lien  6  Dec. 


Gerrit  Hendrickszen. 
Pieter  Van  Naerden. 
Mattheus  de  Angola. 
Jan  de  Peyster. 
Jan  Geerart. 

Jan      Janszen      Van 

Oosterhout. 
Andries     Roos    Van 

derlipstradt. 
Hendrick    Van    die- 

penbroeck. 
Jan      Janszen      Van 

Boertang. 
Hendrick       Barents, 

Hermtje  Gerrits. 
Johannes  Nevius. 

Coenraet  ten  Eyck. 
Claes  Cromtap. 
Abraham       Janszen, 

Fortuyn. 
Hage  BruVnse. 
Jan     Janszen     Bree- 

stede. 
Willem  Pieterszen. 


Hendrick. 
Jan. 

Augustyn. 
Johannes. 

1  Marritie, 

2  Philippe. 

Hendrick. 

Lysbeth. 

Rebecca. 

Johannes. 

Anneken. 

Johannes. 

Coenraedt. 


Bruyn. 
Engel. 

Pieter. 


GETUYGEN'. 


Jan  Hagel,  Grietie  Jans. 

Hendrick   Willemszcn,  Marri- 
tie Claes. 
August\'n  Hermans.  Janncl.cn 

Verleth. 
Abraham  de  La  Nov.  Jan  de 

Jonge.  Marritie  de  La  Nov. 
Philip  Geerardts.  Pieter  Wol- 

fertszen,  Marritie  Geerardts. 

Thomas     Hall,     Hester    ter 

Neuf. 
Hendrick    Pieterszen,     Pieter 

Janszen,  Engellje  Jans. 

Jan  de  Jonge,  Cornelia  de 
Jong,  Hillegond  Joris. 

Lucas  de  Corporael.  Aellje 
Schrjrvers,  Lysbeth  Pieters. 

Theunis  Craey,  Lyntie  Hen- 
dricks. 

Claes  Eldertszen,  Rarbel  Jans- 
zen, Janneken  Gerrits. 

David  Jaspyn,  met  zvn  huis 
vr.,  Cornells  de  Potter,  met 
zyn  huis  vr. 

Kvert  Duycking,  Sara  Steer.- 
dam. 


den  13  diet.     Pieter  Stoutenburg. 
den  20  diet.     Theunis  Janszen.  Marritje. 

den  25  diet.     Albert     Pieterszen,      Marritje. 
Swaert. 


Lambert    Huybertszen,    Cors 

Janszen. 
Volckert  Janszen.  Jan  Andries- 

zen,  Engeltje  Jans. 

Border  Joriszen,  Andries  de 
Haes,  Engeltje  Mans,  Tryn- 
tie  Hagedoorn. 

Geen  getuygen. 

Heyltje  Pieters. 

Laurens  de  Dra>*er,  Helena 
Hlomtnaerts. 


f292.] 

den  1  Jan. 
Eodem. 

den  10  dicto. 
Eodem. 
den  24  dicto. 
den  31  dicto. 
den  7  Feb. 

den  12  dicto. 
den  21  dicto. 

Eodem. 


A0 

Gerrit  Janszen. 
Corn.    Van     Tienho 

ven,  Fiscael. 
Bruyn  Willemszen. 

Stoffel  Elswaerts. 
Jan  Corneliszen. 

Jan  Dircxen. 
Anthony    Matthys, 

Neger. 
Harmen  Hoboken. 
Grietie  Claes. 
Casper  Stein  Wits. 


i6S5- 
Cornelia. 
Johannes. 

Wo  u  ter. 

Lysbeth. 

Annetje. 

Lysbeth. 

Cecilia. 

Emmetj'e. 
Aeltje. 


Emmetie  Van  der  Sluys. 
Jan  Vinge,  Maria  Vinge. 

Aert  Willemszen,  en  zyn  huis 

vr. 
Lysbeth  Twillarts. 

Pieter      Louwerus,       Annetje 

Coraelis. 
Elbert,  Lj'sbeth  Ariaens. 

Simon  Conck,  Christina  d'An- 
gola. 

Gerrt.  Van  der  Neut.  Lysbeth 

Pieters.  Regina  Lakes. 
Lysbeth  Pieters. 

Thomas    Hall,     Belitje    Hen- 
dricks. 
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Eodem. 

den  7  Mart, 
den  21  dicto. 
Eodem. 

Eodem. 
den  28  dicto. 

den  4  April. 
Eodem. 
Eodem. 
Eodem. 

den  11  dicto. 
Eodem. 

den  18  dicto. 

den  25  diet. 

Eodem. 

[293] 
den  2  May. 

den  9  dicto. 

den  6  Jun. 

den  27  dicto. 

den  4  Jul. 

Eodem. 

den  18  dicto. 

Eodem. 

Eodem. 

Eodem. 

Eodem. 

den  25  Jul. 


Jacob     Kip, 

Montagnie. 
Barent  Andrieszen. 
Jan  Hendrickszen. 
Jan  Janszen  Van  St. 

obyn. 
Claes  Claeszen. 
Jan  Janszen  Van  den 

Ham,  Grietie  Jans. 
Gerrit  Hendrickszen. 
Thomas  Fredrickszen. 
Jacob  Steendam. 
Cornelis    Van     Ruy- 

ven,  Secretaris. 
Willem  Beeckman. 
Abraham  de  La  Noy, 

Maria  de  La  Noy. 
Lucas  Dirckszen,  An- 

netje  Cornelis. 
Lubbert      Gerritszen, 

Grietje. 
Isaac      de     Foreest, 

Sara'du  Tryeux. 


Maria  Johannes. 


Johannes. 

Cornelis. 

Hendrick. 

Neeltje. 
Maria. 

Tryntie. 
Francyiitie. 
Vredegund. 
Johannes. 

Cornelia. 
Catalina. 

Hendrick. 

Gerrit. 

Isaac. 


CETUYGEN. 

Johannes  de  La  Montagne, 
Hendrick  en  Tryntie  Kip. 

Andriesde  Ilaes. 
Barbel  Philipszen. 

Hendrick  Kip,  de  Oude,  Hen- 
drick Kip.  de  Jonge,  Maria 
de  La  Montague. 

Elmer  Huysen,  Andries  Roos, 
Catryn  Horgers. 

Marten  Cregier.  Rjrck  Lydec- 
ker,  Marritje  Jans. 

Olof  Stephenszen  Van  Courtlt.. 

Celetje  Hendricks. 
Coenraedt  ten  Eyck. 

Pieter    Wolfertszen    Couwen- 

hoven.  Lydia  Van  dyck. 
Do.  Johannes  Megapolensis. 


Johannes  Reeckman,  Hendrick 
Van  Dyck.  Metje  Jeuriaens. 

Hendrick  Janszen  Van  der 
Arck,  Andries  Pieterszen  de 
Haes,  Cornelia  de  Peyster. 

Dirck  Smit  van  Lnchem,  Vaen- 
drif,  Elmer  Huysen,  Stymie 
Laurens. 

Albert  Leendertszen,  Dirck  de 
Noorman,  Ariaentie. 

Jan  Peeck,  Mr.  Gysbert  Van 
Imbroeck,  Marritje  Van  Im- 
broeck,  Tryntie  de  Haes. 


Joris        Stephenszen,  Belitie. 

Geesje  Hermans. 
Johannes  Van  Beeck,  Judith. 

Maria  Verleth. 
Jacob  Leunens,  Mar-  Matthys. 

grietje  Jans. 
Paulus  Leendertszen,  Johannes. 

Jannetje  Gerrits. 
Jeuriaen  Blanck,  Claesje. 

Tryntie  Blanck. 
Hendrick  Sihoutszen,  Tennis. 

Weyntie  Teunis. 
Anthony  Bukyn,  Mar-  Magdaleen- 

gariet  Marlje.  tje. 

Jan  Martenszen,  Marten. 

Dirckje  Hermans. 
Jan  Pauluszen  Jaket,  Paulus. 

Maria  Carpentier. 
Lodevyck      Cornelis-  Elisabeth. 

zen,  Agnietje  Boons. 
Jan  Wouterszen  Van  Machtelt. 

Iselstej-n,  Willemtje 

Willems. 
Hendrick       Janszen,  Sytie. 

Magdaleentie  Hans. 


Johannes  Nerius. 


Albert  Janszen,  Marritje  Trom- 
petlers. 

Jacob  Van  der  Grist,  Rebecca 
Vander  Grist. 

Jochem  Calser,  IJelitie  Corne- 
lis. 

Arie  Dirckszen,  Jochem  Cal- 
jer,  Teunis  Teuniszen,  Belitje 
Jacobs,  Susanna  Jans. 

Jan  Prie,  Magdaleentie  Bru- 
clle. 

Ytie  Stryckers. 


Jan  de  Jong,  Maria  Hendricks. 


Warnert  Wessels,  Anna  Elis- 
abeth Maskop. 

Johanna  Verleth. 


Tryntie  Kip. 
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den  15  Aug.    Hendrick    Volckerts-  Volckert. 

zen,  Geertie  Claes. 
den  delfde.      Teunis     Corneliszen,  Neeltje. 

Engeltie  Alberts. 
den  22  diet.     Joost      Van      Beeck  Petrus. 

Isaackszen,    Maria 

Anna  Saffe. 
Eodeni.  Michiel      Pauluszen,  Hendriek. 

Marritie  Joris. 
den  29  dicto.  Andries      de      Haes,  Catalyntie. 

Catharina  de  Haes. 
den  26  Sept.    Jan     Hagel,     Sergt.,  Christyntie. 

Grietie  Jans, 
den  3  Oct.       Jacob  Van  der  Veer,  Elisabeth. 

Catharina  Brassert. 
den  10  diet.     Barent         Jacobszen  Arent. 

Cool,  Marritje  Leen- 

derts. 
den  24  diet.     Mr.  Hans  Van  Kier-  Jochem. 

stede,  Sara  Roelofs. 
den  31  diet.     Corn.  Claeszen  Rade-  Cornelia. 

maecker,  Ariaentje 

Cornelis. 
den  3  Nov.      Jean     Prie,      Sophia  Marinus. 

Leenderts. 
Eodem.  Paulus    en    Jannetje  Paulus. 

Jans. 
Eodem.  Claes  Aldertszen  Pa-  Claes. 

radys,        Maryken 

Molyns. 
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den  7  dicto.     Cornelis    Barentszen,  Marritie. 

Lysbet  Arents. 
den  21  dicto.  Henry  Breysjers,  Su-  Machtelt. 

sanna  Henry, 
den  28  dicto.  OlofStephenszen  Van  Cornelia. 

Courtit.,      Annetje 

Loockermans. 
den  1  Dec.      Alexander  Boyer.         1  Samuel, 

2  Pieter. 
den  5  dicto.     Tobias,       Jannetje      Claes. 

Bones. 
den  19  dicto.  Jacob     Leendertszen  Leendert. 

Van  der  Grist,  Re- 
becca. 
Eodeni.  Teunis      Gysbertszen  Aertje. 

Bogaert,  Sara  Joris 

Rapalje. 
den  26  dicto.  Abraham       Rycken,  Abraham. 

Grietje  Hendricks. 


GETUYGEN. 

Claes  Corneliszen,  Joris  Ja- 
cobszen, Metje  Herberts. 

Reynout  Reynoutszen,  Jan- 
netje Reynouts. 

Fredrick  de  Koninck,  Capt., 
Magdaleentie  Van  Swane- 
velt. 


Sara  Jons. 


Johannes  de  Pyster.  Mr.  Gys- 
bert  Van  Inbroeck,  Sara  de 
Foreest. 

Jochem  Caljer.  Elmer  fluysen 
Cleyn,  Cliristina  Vinge. 

Jan  Adamszen,  Metselaer, 
Marritie  Swaens. 

Jan  Prie,  Aechtje  Leenderts. 


Sytie  Roelofs. 


Jan  Janszen,  de  Cuyper,  Jan 
Labette,  Hendriclt  joctiems- 
zen,  Marritje  Tymens,  Elsje 
Jans. 

Simon  Fel,  Magdaleentie  Bir- 
jaer. 

Ytie  Stryckers. 


Jacobus  Schellinger,    Cornelia 
Molyns. 


Pieter  Wolfertszen  Van  Cou- 
wenhoven,  Hester  Simons. 

Joris  Horns,  Been  Horns. 


Pieter    Van     Veen,     Marritje 
Loockermans. 


Elisabeth  Jans. 


Claes    Janszen,     Andries    Jc- 
eliemszen,  Marritje  Jotis. 

Paulus  Leendertszen,  Jannetje 
Gerrits. 


Magdaleentie  Van  Swanevelt. 


Sara  Sanders. 
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Tue  Old  Streets  of  New  York  under  the  Dutch.  A  paper  read  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  June  2,  1S74.  By  James  W.  Gerard.  New 
York.     1S74.     8vo,  pp.  65. 

"  I  hate  a  man  who  can  go  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  cry  :  All  barren  I  "  must 
have  been  the  impulse  under  which  the  learned  antiquarian  and  graceful  author 
of  this  interesting  "  paper  "  set  out  to  perambulate  "  The  Old  Streets  of  New  York 
under  the  Dutch,"  in  order  to  chronicle  the  incidents  and  accidents,  the  indoor 
and  outdoor  life  among  the  Knickerbockers  of  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  ovei 
two  hundred  years  ago. 

It  may  afford  to  a  mind  disposed  to  such  investigations  a  peculiar  though 
melancholy  pleasure  to  go  back  and  repeople  that  city  of  the  dead  and  hold  some- 
thing like  a  "midnight  review"  before  "the  fort,  the  pride  and  glory  of  New 
Amsterdam,"  of  the  ancient  Burghery,  the  Vander  Spiegels,  Vander  Beecks,  Cou- 
wenhovens,  Van  Cortlandts,  and  the  rest  of  the  two  hundred  heads  of  families  then 
constituting  the  population  of  this  picturesque  city,  on  which  the  Yankee  had 
already  looked  as  the  rich  man,  according  to  Nathan,  looked  on  the  "  one  little 
ewe  lamb,"  the  sole  property  of  his  poor  neighbor,  "  which  he  had  bought  and 
brought  up";  to  walk  through  (he  now  forgotten  Schaape  H'ey/ie,  the  Clover 
IVeyde,  the  Heere  Graft,  the  Prince  Graft,  the  Slyck  Steegie,  the  Prince  Straat,  or 
"the  road  that  leads  to  the  Ferry";  to  stand  before  and  contemplate  in  wonder 
"  the  mansions]  gardens,  and  peach-orchards  "  that  line  the  Heere  Straat,  or  Broad- 
way, below  Wall  Street,  or  to  saunter  along  the  old  Dutch  burying-ground  neat 
Morris  Street,  where 

"  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

All  this  may  afford  pleasure  ;  but  it  requires  genius  to  conjure  up  before  us  at 
this  late  day  and  restore  to  every-day  life,  to  their  daily  occupations  and  pursuits, 
their  pleasures,  feasts,  pastimes,  and  even  religious  worship,  a  strange  people — 
strange  in  their  language,  strange  in  their  habits,  strange  in  their  habiliments  and 
dwellings,  to  whom  the  lapse  of  ages,  like  a  huge  mirage,  has  given  a  strange  and 
weird  appearance — and  them  so  skilfully  to  dress  and  present  that  they  no  longer 
astonish  us,  but  are  received  as  acquaintances  with  whom  we  have  been  long  and 
intimately  familiar. 

This  Mr.  Gerard  has  successfully  done.  In  truth,  it  is  in  such  life-paintings  as 
these  that  he  excels.  Take,  for  instance,  the  picture  he  has  drawn  (p.  21)  of  the 
interior  of  the  Dutch  dwelling-house  in  New  Amsterdam  ;  further  on,  of  the  scene 
at  the  market  on  the  present  Bowling  Green,  where  the  "  bustling  housewife  bat- 
tles for  a  bargain  with  obstinate  venders  from  Gamoenepa,"  and  substantial 
burghers  are  comparing  notes  on  the  "sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  clay  pipes,"  as 
our  friends  in  Broad  Street  now  calculate  and  chaffer  on  a  fall  or  advance  in 
Wabash  or  Western  Union.  Next,  take  his  description  of  a  festive  gathering  or 
ball  "  at  Metje  Wessels'  tavern  on  Pearl  Street"  ;  readit.and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saving  it  will  be  studied  as  a  connoisseur  lingers  over  a  picture  of  indoor  Flem- 
ish life  from  the  easel  of  a  Dutch  master. 

But  Mr.  Gerard's  masterpiece  is  the  grand,  historic  "  Picture  of  the  congregation 
of  our  New  Amsterdam  predecessors  gathered  for  morning  service  in  the  church 
in  the  Old  Fort,"  obedient  to  the  summons  of  Jan  Gillisen  the  bell-ringer,  who  is 
ringing  the  sonorous  Spanish  bell  captured  by  the  Dutch  fleet  from  Porto  Rico. 

We  would  willingly  transfer  the  whole  of  this  description  to  the  pages  of  The 
Record  did  space  admit.  For  no  one  can  for  a  moment  contemplate  without  .1 
sense  of  awe  almost  overpowering  the  staid  and  solemn  procession,  "  preceded  by 
Claes  Van  Elsland,  the  court  messenger,  sexton,  and  dog-whipper,"  when  "  His 
Excellency  the  Ileer Dirccteur  Gcneraal  Petrus  Stuyvecant,  Governor  of  New  Nether- 
land  and  representative  of  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  States-General  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  His  Highness  of  Orange  and  the  Noble  Lords,  Directors 
of  the  Incorporated  West  India  Company,"  stalks  up  the  aisle  followed  by 
the  "most  worshipful,  most  prudent,  and  very  discreet  the  Burgomasters  and 
Schepens  of  New  Amsterdam  " — the  Groote  Burgerreclit  and  the  KUine  Burgtrrecht, 
and  the  rest  of  the  congregation — truly  a  scene  well  worthy  of  being  transferred  to 
canvas. 

As  it  is,  we  congratulate  Mr.  Gerard  on  his  success,  and  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
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long  before  he  permits  113  the  pleasure   of  accompanying  him  again  in  a  walk 
through  "The  Old  Streets  of  New  York."  E.   B.   O'C. 

Registration  of   Births,   Marriages,  and    Deaths  of  Stamford   Families, 
including   every  name,   relationship,  and   date    now   found   in  the 
Stamford  Registers,  from   the   First  Record  down  to  the  year   1S25.     By- 
Rev.  E.  B.  Huntington,  A.M.     Stamford,  Conn.:  Wra.  W.  Gillespie  &  Co., 
Steam  Printers.     1S74.     Svo,  pp.  140. 
The  author  of  this  very  valuable  Register  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  laborious 
cultivators  in  the  domain  of  family  history,  and  we  feel  not  a  little  pride  in  stating 
to  our  readers  that  his  past  writings  are   but  a  moiety  of  the  contributions  which 
may  be  expected  from  his  pen.     The  American  genealogist  is  here  presented  with 
additional  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  his  work — works  of  this  class  being  the 
corner-stone  of  all  well-authenticated  genealogical  superstructure. 

The  earliest  registration  dates  in  this  ancient  town  commence  about  1G52,  and 
from  this  date  to  1825  the  author  gives,  with  great  care  and  fidelity,  copies  of  the 
marriages,  births,  and  deaths  as  found  in  the  Town  Records.  The  volume  is 
arranged  by  names  alphabetically.  The  original  records  are  found  in  the  first 
three  folios  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office  at  Stamford,  Conn.  "The  first  folio  is 
made  up  of  such  leaves  as  have  been  saved  from  the  earliest  records  of  the  town, 
and  contains  all  the  classes  of  records  used  in  the  town  for  several  of  the  earliest 
years.  It  carries  the  registration  down  to  1723.  The  second,  duplicating  some  of 
the  records  of  the  first,  continues  them  down  to  17S0.  The  third,  repeating  some 
cjf  the  later  records  of  the  second,  carries  on  the  registration  down  to  1S52.  From 
this  volume  our  printed  copy  has  every  record  down  to  1825,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  records  of  four  families  a  little  later."  Our  thanks  are  due  the  author  for 
this  volume,  which  will  prove  a  great  labor-saving  effort  to  genealogical  investiga- 
tors, and  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Record.    S.  S.  P. 

The  First  Book  of  Records  of  the  Town  of  Southamfton.    With  other 
Ancient   Documents  of   Historic  Value,  including   all  the  Writings 
in  the  Town  Clerk's  Office  from  1639  to  1690.    Transcribed  with  Notes 
and  an  Introduction  by  William  S.  Pelletreau,  and  Compiled  by  the  under- 
signed Committee  chosen  at  Town  Meeting,  April  1,  1S73,  and  Published  at 
the  expense  of  the  Town  by  its  Authority  :  Henry  P.  Hedges,  Wm.   S.  Pelle- 
treau, Edward  H.  Foster.     John  H.  Hunt,  Book  and  Job  Printer.     Sag  Har- 
bor, N.  Y.     1S74.     Svo,  pp.  iv.  +  vi.  -J-xii.-f- 177. 
In   the  Record   for  January  last  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
forthcoming  publication   of  the  First  Book  of  Records   of  the  ancient   town   of 
Southampton,  Long  Island.     Of  the  necessity  as  well  as  importance  of  the  print- 
ing of  a  correct  transcript  of  our  older  Town  Records  we  have  already  given  our 
opinion.    The  copy  before  us  shows  evidence  of  careful  labor  and  a  desire  to  com- 
plete accuracy.     It   is  dedicated  to   the  memory  of  Henry  Pierson,  Town  Clerk 
from  1653-1669,  "to  whose  faithful  pen  we  are   indebted   for  a   large  part  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  cf  the  town."   The  work  is  illustrated  with  sketches 
of  ancient  buildings  and  facsimiles  of  the  signatures  of  many  of  the  first  settlers. 
Judicious  notes — many  of  a  genealogical  character — supplement  the  copies  of  the 
Records.     Here  the  reader  will  find  much  important  assistance  in  the  furtherance 
of  his  historical  and  genealogical  inquiries.  S.   S.  P. 

A  Genealogy  of  the  Appleton  Family.  By  W.  S.  Appleton.  Boston :  Press 
of  T.  R.  Marvin  &  Son.  1S74.  Medium  4to,  pp.  54. 
This  work  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Stuart  Appleton,  an  earnest  and  care- 
ful promoter  as  well  as  laborer  in  our  Sister  Society  of  New  England.  It  has  been 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  further  information.  It  commences  with 
Samuel  Appleton,  the  son  of  Thomas,  who  was  born  at  Little  Waldingfield,  Eng- 
land, in  1586,  and  married  at  Preston,  England,  Judith  Everard,  241I1  January, 
1616,  and  had  issue.  The  descent  is  confined  to  the  male  line,  and  comprises 
seven  generations  of  the  name  of  Appleton  in  America.  We  note  the  record  of 
those  of  this  city  bearing  the  name,  and  whose  enterprise  and  generosity  have  done 
50  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  literature  and  science.  S.  S.  P. 
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Nevius. — Johannes  Nevius,  second  clerk  of  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  was  a 
native  of  Zoelen,  on  the  river  Linge,  in  the  Neder-Betuwe,  in  the  province  of  Gel- 
derland,  Holland.  He  came  to  this  city  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  in 
1655  was  appointed  one  of  the  Schepens,  In  1656  he  owned  a  house  and  lot  in 
Broadway,  south  of  Wall  Street,  and  in  1658  sold  his  house  and  lot  on  north  side 
of  Pearl  St.,  between  Broad  and  Whitehall  Sts.,  to  Cornells  Steenwyck,  when  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  Com.  Council  on  resignation  of  Jacob  Kip.  He  filled  this 
office  until  27th  June,  1665,  when  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas 
Bayard.  Mr.  Nevius  removed  afterwards  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  became  lessee 
of  the  Ferry,  and  died  previous  to  1676. 

Johannes  Nevius  was  m.  in  this  city  in  Nov.,  1653,  to  Adriaentie  Bleyck,  of 
Batavia,  in  the  island  of  Java,  E.  I.,  by  whom  he  had,  from  1654  to  166S,  eight  ch., 
4  boys  and  4  girls.  As  the  name  of  this  lady  is  variously  recorded,  some  prelimi- 
nary explanation  becomes  necessary,  for  most  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Hon.  Teunis  G.  Bergen. 

Cornelis  de  Potter,  who  was  dead  in  1661,  had  for  his  wife  Swaantie  Jans,  by 
whom  he  had  a  dau.  Adriaentje,  subsequently  the  above-mentioned  wife  of 
Nevius.     How  she  came  by  the  name  of  Bleyck  does  not  appear. 

In  the  record  of  the  baptism  of  her  dau.  Johanna,  166S,  her  name  is  entered  as 
Adriana  a  Braeckel.  Adriana  and  Ariaenfje  being  the  same,  "  a  Braeckel "  is 
the  Latin  for  Van  Braeckel,  which  is  a  village  of  about  goo  souls  on  the  river 
Waal,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zoelen,  whence  Nevius  hailed,  and  perhaps  where 
the  Potters  came  from  originally. 

Ariaentje  Nevius  m.,  secondly,  Jan  Aertsen  (Middagh),  of  Brooklyn,  who,  in  an 
account  which  he  dates  "  At  the  Ferry  12  June  1676,"  signs  himself  "man  & 
mombair  van  de  Wedw  van  wylen  Joh:  Nevius,  Veerman."*  Col.  MSS.  xxv.,  226. 
Her  mother  m.,  secondly,  Jan  Strycker,  of  Flatbush,  2d  April,  1679,  and  in  her 
willf  names  her  dau. 's  children  by  Nevius,  viz.:  Maria,  Cornelis,  Petrus,  Sarah- 
Catharina,  Johanna,  and  Catharine  Nevius,  and  Helena  Aertsen,  by  her  2d  or  then 
husband. 

On  p.  220  of  Vol.  I.  of  Conv.  A'.'s  Co.  Reg.  is  an  inventory  of  chattels  left  by 
"  Swaentie  Potter,"  dec,  to  the  infant  ch.  of  her  dau.  Adriaentje,  by  Nevius  and 
Aertsen.  according  to  order  of  Court  of  Sessions,  2Sth  Jan.,  16S9-90,  followed  by 
the  receipt  of  Jan  Aersen  to  Cornelius  and  Peter  Nevius,  admrs.,  for  the  share  of 
his  ch.,  "byname  Helen,  Aert,  Matthcus  and  David,  procured  by  his  former 
wife,  Adriaentje  Blyck,  daughter  of  the  said  Swaentie  Jans,"  etc. 

This  establishes  conclusively  the  identity  of  Adriaentie  de  Potter  and  Adriaentie 
Blyck. 

Feb.  17,  1684,  was  baptized  Johannes,  son  of  Cornelis  and  gr.-son  of  Johannes 
Nevius.  the  witnesses  being  Jan  Aertsen  and  Adriaentje  Potters,  ffklyn  Man., 
1869,  463. 

On  2d  May,  16S6,  Sarah  Katryna  Nefius,  of  N.  Y.,  was  m.  in  Brooklyn  to  Cor- 
nelis Pieters,  of  Amersfoort,  the  witnesses  being  .  .  .  Adriaentje  Pieters  (mispr. 
for  Potters'),  the  bride's  mother,  and  Jan  Aertsen,  her  stepfather.  B'klyn  Man.,  1S67, 
410.  '  E.  B.  O'C. 


Schuyler — SuttoS. — See  p.  44,  also  no.  Family  tradition  and  the  similarity 
of  the  Christian  names  of  Casparus,  Arent,  and  Jennette,  led  me  to  state  that  this 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  family  were  probably  a  branch  of  the  old  New  York  Schuylers. 
For  a  biographical  sketch  of  a  Thomas  Machin  (probably  a  relative  of  the  T.  M. 

*  In  Book  No.  A: 
fol.  3 

A  :  1677.    Monsr.  Capt.  Nicoll's  Debit 

To  late  Johannes  Nevius  Ferrymaster 
************ 

Amounting  together  to  fl.  1205.12 

By  Order  from  your  Honor's  Servant 

Jan  Aertsen  Husband  and  Guardian 

of  the  Widvv  of  the  late  Joh:  Nevius. 
At  The  Ferry 

the  12th  June  Ad.  1676. 
+  Conveyances,  Vol.  I.,  in  King's  Co.  Reg.,  p.  210.   Record,  Jan.  4,  1690. 
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previously  mentioned),  "  who  came  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a 
mine  in  New  Jersey  belonging  to  the  Schuyler  family,"  see  Lossing's  American  Hist. 
Rec ,  Vol.  II.,  p.  162,  ft.-note. 

Annan — Schuyler. — Dr.  William  Annan,  a  physician,  son  of  Rev.  Robt.  Annan, 
pastor  Presbyterian  Ch.,  Phila.,  married  Jennette  Schuyler,  of  the  Burlington 
family,  about  the  latter  part  of  1796  (?).  Me  died  1797,  only  five  months  after  his 
marriage.  Mrs.  Annan  was  then  a  young  widow  of  nineteen.  She  is  said  to  have 
had  "an  only  sister,  Sallie  Sutton."  An  old  estate  near  Burlington,  called 
"  Point  Pleasant,"  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Schuyler  family  many  years. 
Mrs.  Annan  is  understood  to  have  been  a  cousin  or  niece  (?)  of  Gen.  Philip  S.,  of 
the  Revolution.  Some  years  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Annan  she  married  a  Captain 
Kilby.  Margaret  Annan,  only  child  of  the  above  marriage,  was  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Curtis  Clay,  the  well-known  author  of  Anna  Is  of  the  Swedes. 

The  name  of  Schuyler  is  said  to  be  extinct  in  Burlington  Co.  An  ancient  man- 
sion belonging  to  that  family,  which  stood  on  the  river  bank  at  the  corner  of  Wood 
Street,  was  pulled  down  in  the  spring  of  1873. 

Sutton. — "Daniel  Sutton  Taylor,  and  John  Preson*  blacksmith,  both  of  Max- 
field  in  Cheshire,"  old  England,  "came  in  the  Endeavor  of  London,  Geo.  Thorp 
Mr"  (master)  "arrived  here"  (Phila.)  "29  7  mo.  1683."  James  Sutton  came  in 
said  ship  as  servant  to  Richard  Hough,  of  Hough,  in  Cheshire.  Register  of  Ar- 
rivals Pa.  Hist.  Soc. 

Marriage.  "  April  10  16SS  Daniel  Sutton  to  Agnes  Carre."  Court  Rec.  Bur- 
lington, in  Sec.  State's  Office,  Trenton,  contain  additional  particulars. 

"  In  memory  of  Daniel  Sutton  aged  59  years  Deceased  ye  10  day  of  March 
17:1." 

"Here  lieth  the  Body  of  Daniel  Sutton  who  Deceased  May  ...  In  the  year 
1746." 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Daniel  Jackson  Sutton  who  departed  this  Life  February 
21  1760." 

"  Catharine  Sutton  Daughter  of  Danl.  &  Mary  Sutton  died  June  ye  16  1759  'r^  8 
years." 

"Here  lieth  the  Body  of  Mar)' Sutton  who  departed  this  Life  September  30th 
1759  aged  about  56  years." 

"  John  Jackson  who  departed  this  Life  ye  16th  of  March  in  ye  year  of  our  Lord 
1736." 

All  the  above  tombstone  inscriptions  are  from  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary's 
(Prot.  Epis.),  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  are  doubtless  of  the  same  family,  being  close 
together.  They  were  copied  in  1S73.  A  much  more  perfect  copy  was  made  for 
Bishop  Doane  about  twenty  years  ago,  since  which  time  many  of  the  inscriptions 
have  become  entirely  obliterated.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  Morgan  Hills.  The  name  of  Sutton  is  found  at  an  early  date  in  the 
church  register.  Jackson  is  still  a  common  one  in  "Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  opposite 
Burlington. 

"  Wassells  or  Wessells,  of  New  York,  U.  S.  A.,  and  of  Jamaica,  W.  I." — 
Under  this  title  a  writer  in  the  English  Notes  and  Quciies,  4  S.  X.,  Nov.  23,  '72,  p. 
410,  gives  some  account  of  a  "James  Burnside  Wassells,  a  captain  R.  A.  in  the 
British  army,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  married  Elizabeth  McDonald,  of  Tre- 
lawney,  Jamaica,  W.  I."  J.  B.  W.  was  born,  we  presume,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century.  The  date  of  his  death,  given  as  about  1735,  is  unquestionably  in- 
correct, as  his  only  daughter  died  in  1840,  aged  70,  which  would  make  her  born 
thirty-five  years  after  her  father's  death,  viz.,  in  1770.  It  is  perhaps  a  typographi- 
cal error  for  17S5. 

The  coat  of  arms  of  the  father  of  J.  B.  W.,  "  a  Dutch  timber  merchant,"  is  de- 
scribed by  the  writer,  quoting  Burke's  "  Armorie,"  as  "  Gules,  three  fleur-de-lys  or, 
and  a  chef  ermine." 
Camden,  N.  J.  William  John  Pons. 

Wessell. — John  Wessell  came  from  Holland  prior  to  or  shortly  after  1700,  and 
settled  in  the  city  of  New  York.     I  think  he  owned  property  there.     A  son,  John, 

born  in  1702,  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  married Stark.     Any  information 

in  reference  to  the  old  settler,  John,  his  ancestry  or  descendants,  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  T.  M.  Potts,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 

*  As  no  such  name  as  Pretcn  occurs  in  Iiurlington  Co.,  is  very  possibly  incorrect  spelling  for 
Pierson,  which  is  common. 
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Brasher. — Information  or  extracts  from  any  records  containing  the  names  of 
Col.  Abraham  Brasher  of  the  Revolution,  or  his  progenitor,  Henry  Brasher  (Brazier- 
Brasier),  who  was  in  New  York  1637,  and  married  Susanna  Wathcns,  widow  of 
William  Walhens,  9th  Oct.,  1644,  d.  1691,  leaving  Henry,  Isaac,  and  Abraham,  is 
solicited  by  E.  B.  Servoss,  Fourth  National  Bank,  N.  Y.,  or  Capt.  T.  M.  Brasher, 
U.S.N.,  31  Smith  Street,  Brooklyn. 


Duni.ap — Woolsey,  p.  16  present  volume.  The  following  is  the  desired  mar- 
riage, taken  from  the  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  "March,  1789":  "New  York. 
Mr.  William  Dunlap  an  eminent  portrait  painter  to  Miss  Woolsey  of  Fairfield  in 
t  'onnecticut."  W.  J.   P. 


SOCIETY    PROCEEDINGS. 

Connecticut  Historical  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  May  5,  1874,  and  officers  and  committees 
tor  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen  as  follows  : 

President,  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  ;  Vice-Presidents,  S.  H.  Huntington,  Henry  White,  Leo- 
nard Hibbard,  William  Cothren,  Rev.  C.  S.  Henry.  D.i).,  Ashbel  Woodward,  John  Johnston, 
Dwight  Loomis;  Treasurer,  James  B.  Hosmer;  Recording  Secretary,  Lucius  E  Hunt;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Charles  J.  Hoadley;  Auditor,  Rowland  Swift :  Committee  on  Membership, 
James  B.  Hosmer,  hrastus  Smith,  John  V .  Morris,  E.  B.  Watkinson,  J.  H.  Trumbull,  R.  H.  Burn- 
ham,  S.  H.  Huntington;  Committee  on  Library,  George  Brinley,  C.  J.  Hoadley,  J.  H.  Trum- 
bull; Committee  on  Exchanges,  George  Brinley,  C.  J.  Hoadley,  Erastus  Smith;  Committee  on 
Publications,  J.  H.  Trumbull,  George  Brinley,  C.  J.  Hoadley. 

Westchester  Historical  Society. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Westchester  County' was  held  at  White  Plains,  June  11,  1874,  to  com- 
plete the  organization  of  the  Society  by  the  election  of  officers  and  the  adoption 
of  a  code  of  by-laws.     The  following  officers  were  elected  ; 

President,  Edward  F.  de  Lancey,  of  Mamaroneck ;  Vice-Presidents,  Rev.  Robert  Bolton, 
of  Lewisboro  ;  John  Jay,  of  Bedford  ;  William  Coventry  H.  Waddell,  of  Greenbu rg  ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Linsley,  of  New  Rochelle;  and  I.  T.  Williams,  of  New  Castle;  Treasurer,  Ed.  J.  Carpenter, 
of  White  Plains;  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary ,  John  Wood  ;  foreign  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, W.  C.  H.  Waddetl  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Isaac  Wright,  of  White  Plains;  Librarian,  W. 
h.  Tibbetts.    Twenty-four  councillors  were  also  chosen. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

GENEALOGIES. 

Dwight.— The  promised  genealogy  ol"  this  family,  by  Rev.  Ben].  W.  Dwight,  of  Clinton. 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  just  issued  from  the  press  in  two  large  octavo  volumes.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  author.     Price  $10. 

Dawson.— Mr.  Joel  Munsell,  of  Albany,  has  nearly  ready  for  publication  "  A  Collection  of 
Family  Records,  with  Biographical  Sketches,  etc.,  of  the  name  of  Dawson."  Compiled  by 
Charles  C.  Dawson,  of  this  city.   It  will  be  an  octavo  of  over  500  pages,  with  portraits.    Price  $5. 

Old  Colony  Families. — Ebenezer  W.  Peirce,  of  Assonet  Village,  Freetown,  Mass.,  has  in 
press  "Contributions,  Biographical,  Genealogical,  and  Historical,  containing  genealogies  of 
Barnaby,  Bartlett,  Booth,  Brownel',  Caswell,  Gardiner,  Godfrey,  Harlow,  Hoskms,  Howland, 
Macomber,  Pearce,  Rogers,  Rounsevill,  Shelley,  Sheffield,  Weaver,  and  Williams  families. 
Price  per  copy,  $5. 

Pkbntice.— Mr.  Binney's  Genealogy  of  the  Prentice  or  Prentiss  Family  being  out  of  print, 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  is  being  prepared  by  Edwin  C.  Prentiss,  of  Brighton,  Mass. 

LOCAL   HISTORY. 

Queensbi/ry  (N.  Y.)— Mr.  Joel  Munse1\  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  announced  a  "  Prospectus 
of  a  History  of  the  Town  of  Queensbury,  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y."  By  A.  W.  Holden,  M.D.  8vo, 
pp.  500.     Price  $5. 

Northfield  (Mass.)— Mr.  Joel  Munsell,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  announced  UA  History  of 
the  Town  of  Northfield,  Mass.,  for  150  years;  wit.i  an  Account  of  the  prior  Indian  Occupa- 
tion, and  with  Family  Genealogies.'"  By  J.  H.  Temple  and  George  Sheldon.  8vo,  pp.  500. 
Price  $4. 

East  Jersey. — Martin  R.  Dennis,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  announced  an  enlarged  and  revised 
edition  of  "  East  Jersey  under  the  Proprietary  Governments."  By  Wm.  A.  Whitehead,  8vo. 
Price  $3  50  per  vol. 

Madison  (Wis.)— The  librarian  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  announces  that 
lie  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  "  History  of  Madison,  including  the  Four  Lake  Country,  lo  the 
close  oi  the  year  1873."    It  will  be  an  octavo  of  about  400  pages. 
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DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY 

OF  THE  NEW   YORK  GENEALOGICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY 
SINCE  APRIL  i,  1874. 

From  William  S.  Af>/>lcton,  Boston,  Mass.: — "  Genealogy  of  the  Appleton  Family."  Boston 
1874. 

From  Matthew  D.  Bagg*  New  York  City  .■— "  Catalogue  Hamilton  College,  1S73-74  ";  "Me- 
morial Semi- Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Founding  of  Hamilton  College'  ;  '"Two  news- 
papers and  eighteen  newspaper  slips  containing  valuable  Genealogical  and  Biographical  in- 
formation "  ;  fifty-eight  engiaved  portraits. 

From  Lyman  H.  Bagg : — "  Obituary  Record  Graduates  Vale  College  deceased  during  Aca- 
demical Year  ending  June,  1874";  "Alphabetical  Army  Register,  May,  1863";  "Boston 
Almanac,  1862  and  1863." 

From  Rev.  C.  U.  Bradlee,  Boston,  Mass.  ; — "  Sermon  :  A  Tribute  to  Millard  Fillmore  and  Charles 
Sumner."     Boston.  1874. 

From  A.Norton  Brockway,  M.D.. Harlem,  N.  Y.  : — "  Manual  of  the  Corporation  New  York, 
1866  and  '  New  Vork  Legislative  Manuals,  1866,  1867,  1869";  "  Clerk's  Manual,  etc., 

Senate  and  Assembly,  New  Vork    1874." 

From  Joseph  0.  Brown,  New  York  City: — "Benton's  History  Herkimer  County.  Albany, 
1856";  "Caulkin's  History  New  London.  1852";  New  York  Magazine,  1795  ;  same  Octo- 
ber, 1703;  "Annals  of  the  Classis  ot  Bergen  Reformed  Dutch  Church";  •■Twelve  Ber- 
muda pocket  almanacs  ";  *'  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit  "  1 1."  nitarian)  Engraved 
Portrait  of  Captain  John  Jauncey  of  New  Vork;  "History  of  Fust  Settlement  of  Salem, 
West  Jersey.  Philadelphia,  1830":  '*  Leland  Magazine.  Boston,  1S50  ":  "  Memoir  of  Rev. 
John  Stanford,  D.D.";  "  Hough's  History  of  Lewis  County,  New  York." 

From  Robert  Clarke  cV  Co.,  of  Cincinnati ; — "  Seventh  Reunion  of  the  Armv  of  the  Cumberland. 
Cincinnati,  1S74";  "Catalogue,  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Publications  of  Robert  Clarke 
&Co." 

From  Columbia  College,  New  York  (in  exchange! :— "  Historical  Sketch  of  Columbia  College"; 
"  Memoir  of  Jacob  Harsen.  M.D  ";  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Societv  on 
death  ot  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln  ";  "  Dr.  Berrian's  Funeral  Sermon  on  occas  on  of  the  death  of 
Adam  Tied  well  and  Edward  W.  Laight";  "  Bishop  Doane's  Address  at  the  funeral  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Ogilby,  1851 ";  "  Catalogue  of  Historical  Papers  and  Parchments  Deposited  in  New  York 
State  Library  from  Office  of  Secretary  of  State";  "Swintoifs  History  of  the  New  York 
Seventh  Regiment  during  the  War";  "  Rep  >rt  of  Dr.  Macnevin  in  relation  to  the  Emmet 
Monument '  ;  and  also  three  books  and  thirty  pamphlets. 

From  Henry  G.  De  Forest,  New  York  City : — "  History  of  Amherst  College  during  its  first  half- 
century."     Springfield.  1873. 

From  Edward  F.  de  Lancey,  New  York  City  :  — "  National  Quarterly  Review,"  eiyht  numbers, 
i860  to  1862  ;  "Sermon  Commemorative  of  Kev.  Kendrick  Metcalf,  D.D.,"  1873:  "Charter, 
etc.,  ot  St.  Nicholas  Societv";  "  Duyckinck's  Memoir  of  Henry  T.  Tuckerman'  ;  "Manual 
Common  Council  New  Vork,  1851  and  1852";  "Memoir  of  brands  U.  Jonnsion,  M.D."; 
"  Catalogue  of  Library  of  Thomas  Westwood  ";  and  two  other  pamphlets. 

From  Frederick  De  Peyster,  LL.D..  New  York  City  ; — u  William  the  llld.  as  a  Reformer,  an 
address  delivered  be'ore  New  Vork  Historical  Society." 

From  General  N.  Gano  Dunn  {Staff' 0/ Governor  Dix) : — "  Annual  Report  of  the  Adjutant-Gene- 
ral New  York,  186S ."    3  vols. ' 

From  Essex  Institute.  Salem.  Mass.  .-—Bulletin  for  April,  1874. 

From  James  W.  Gerard.  New  York  City  .—"The  Old  Streets  of  New  York  under  the  Dutch," 
a  paper  read  bv  him  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society ;  "  Proceedings  of  Bar  ot  New 
York  i.i  memory  of  James  W.  Gerard." 

From  Rocellus  S.  Guernsey,  New  York  City  : — "  Civil  List  and  Forms  of  Government  of  the 
Colony  and  State  of  New  York."     Albany,  1868. 

From  II'.  Frederick  Holcombe,  M.D.,  New  York  City  : — "  Constitution  of  the  Arcadian  Club, 
New  York,  1872-3." 

From  Austin  IV.  Hidden.  Member  of  Assembly,  New  York:—"  List  of  Members,  of  Government 
Officers,  etc..  State  os  New  York.  1S74." 

From  David  P.  Holton,  M.D..  New  York  City .-— "Journal  Institute  of  Reward  for  Orphans  of 
Patriots,"  twelve  ci 

From  Rev.  E.  B.  Huntington,  A.M.,  Stamford,  Conn.  .*— "  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages, 
and  Deaths,  Stamford  Families,  etc.,  to  the  year  1825." 

From  Edmund  A bdy  Hurry,  New  York  City  : — "  Navy  Register  United  States,  1S64  and  1870"; 
"  Report  Secretary  ot  Navy  United  States,  1863  and  1869";  "  iJlntograpli  of  C.  J.  Palmer, 
Esq.,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  England." 

From  Libra>/,":  Si    Ignatius  Co  lege,  Chicago,  III.  .-—"Catalogue  of  the  College,  1874." 

From  Iowa  State  Historical  Society  :  —  "  Annals  of  Iowa  for  January,  1874." 

From  S/Ivanus  J.  Sfacy,  Vew  York  City  : — "  Genealogy  Early  Generations  of  Coffin  Family  in 
N.  E  (ten  copied";  "  Charles's  Roll  of  \rms.  Reign  of  Henry  111.  and  Edward  1.";  "  Glo- 
ver's Roll  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  III.";  "  Miscellanea' Genealogicaet  Heraldica,  Parts  10  and 
11";  "Proceedings  of  the  Tammany  Society  on  laving  corner-stone  ol  new  hall,  July  4,  1867," 
and  several  other  pamphlets ;  "  Williams's  New  York  Annual  Register.  1840.  * 

From  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  Boston,  Mass.  ; — " The  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register  for  April,  187.1.  ' 

From  Charles  John  Palmer,  /  :  .  ' .  it  Yarmouth,  England ; — " The  Perlustration  of  Great 
Yarmouth,"  Part    26,  27,  28." 

From  John  E.  Potter  &•  Co.,  Philadelphia  .-— "  The  American  Historical  Record  for  April, 
1S74." 

From  Saml.  S.  Purple,  M.O..  New  York  City:— Freeman's  History  of  Cape  Cod  ;  the  "Annals  ot 
Barnstable  County,  a  s.,  Boston,  1862,"  two  vols.;  "Constitution  and  List  of  Fellows  New- 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  ' 

From  J.  Sab  in  &>  Sons,  New  York  City   —The  Am.  B'lbliopolisr,  January  to  April,  1874. 

From  J.  Ikomas  Sckarf,  Baltimore,  .1/./.  -"The  Old  Maryland  Line,  Battle  Long  Island, 
1776"  (newspaper  article  bv  htm). 

From   Genealogical  Registry  .-The  Chronotype,  Vol.  L,  No.  8,  for  April,. 1874. 

From  Thomas  [,.  (('./..  New  York  City;—"  Memorial  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  John  Wells, 
etc.     Privately  printed    1874." 

karles  H.   U'injield,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  ;— "  History  of  the  County  of  Hudson,  N.  J." 
New  York,  1874, 

From .■— "  Genealogical"  Register  of  the  Descendants  of   David   Atwater,"   etc.      New 

Haven.  1S73. 
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The  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society. 


The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  collect  and  preserve  (also  to  publish,  as  far  as  practicable) 
Genealogical,  Biographical,  and  Historical  matter  relating,  for  the  most  part,  though  not 
exclusively,  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

A  library  has  been  commenced,  already  containing  many  works  of  great  value  to  the 
Genealogical   student,  which,  by  donation,  exchange,  and   otherwise,  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  stated  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  each 
month  (excepting  Jul)',  August,  and  September),  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  P.M.,  at  the  Mott 
Memorial  Hall,  64  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  At  the  meeting  on  the  second  Wednesday, 
papers  will  be  read  or  addresses  delivered.  The  meeting  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  will  be 
of  a  business  and  conversational  character.     These  meetings  are  open  to  the  public. 

MEMBERSHIP. — For  admission  to  the  Society,  the  candidate  must  be  nominated  by  a  mem- 
ber in  writing;  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  voted  in  at  a  regular  meeting. 
The  initiation  fee  is  Five  dollars,  and  Resident  Membership  requires  the  payment,  annually, 
of  Five  dollars.  The  Life  Membership  fee  (in  lieu  of  all  annual  assessments)  is  Fifty  dol- 
lars. The  Clerks  of  the  several  Counties  and  Towns  of  the  State  are  members  of  this  Society 
ex  officio. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  YEAR    1S74. 

President. 

EDWARD  F.  De  LANCEY. 


First  Vice-President. 
Dr.  E.  B.  O'CALLAGHAN,  M.D.,  LED. 


Second  Vice-President. 
Gen.  GEORGE  S.  GREENE. 


Corresponding  Secretary. 
CHARLES     B.     MOORE. 


Recording  Secretary. 
MARTIN  H.  STAFFORD. 


Treasurer. 
SAMUEL  S.  PURPLE,  M.D. 


Librarian. 
JOSEPH  O.  BROWN. 


Registrar  of  Pedigrees. 
Rev.  BEVERLEY  R.  BETTS. 


Executive  Committee. 


MARTIN  H.  STAFFORD. 


EDMUND  ABDY  HURRY. 


JOSEPH  O.  BROWN. 


Committee  on  Biographical  Bibliography. 
CHARLES  B.  MOORE.  DAVID  P.  HOLTON,  M.D. 


JOSEPH  H.  PETTY. 


Trustees. 

Term  Expires  1875.  Term  Expires  1876.  Term  Expires  1877. 

DAVID  P.  HOLTON,  M.D.  SAMUEL  S.  PURPLE.  M.D.  MARTIN   H.  STAFFORD. 

JOHN  J    LATTING.  EDWARD  F.  De  LANCEY.  Gen.  GEORGE  S.  GREF.NE. 

CHARLES  B.  MOORE.  JOSEPH  O.   BROWN.  Rev.  BEVERLEY  R.  BETTS. 
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